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SWP democracy 

I read John Molyneux’s call for a more 
democratic culture within the Socialist 
Workers Party, reprinted in last week’s 
Weekly Worker , with great interest (Novem¬ 
ber 18). 

I was a member of the SWP for six years, 
and left partly because of many of the prac¬ 
tices which John highlights. The artificial 
unanimity of all party workers, national 
meetings as transmission belts for the cen¬ 
tral committee’s latest enthusiasm, dissent¬ 
ers jumped upon by a series of speakers 
from the leadership, all making unneces¬ 
sary personal attacks - these things are all 
too familiar. Indeed, I was present at the 
meeting where John disagreed about the 
size of the Longbridge demo and was 
roundly denounced -1 believe he was told 
by a CC member that he should have been 
selling copies of Socialist Worker rather 
than trying to estimate the size of the demo. 
Of course, my understanding of the inter¬ 
nal dynamics of the party came slowly and 
in fragments, and I didn’t raise my voice at 
a party conference before leaving precisely 
because, as John says, it would have been 
“a highly disagreeable experience with lit¬ 
tle prospect of success”. 

I was no fly-by-night member. I attended 
five annual conferences and numerous 
party meetings. I could explain ‘deflected 
permanent revolution’ like the best of them, 
and stood on more street comers selling 
Socialist Worker than I care to remember. 
But in the end, I found out what other 
members don’t, or don’t want to - that the 
lack of a democratic culture is not just an 
internal problem for the SWP: it has pro¬ 
duced a leadership which cares little for de¬ 
mocracy in die wider movement as well. 

Many non-members who work with the 
SWP understand this. Unfortunately, 
SWP members have a tendency to take 
criticism of their organisation like a per¬ 
sonal insult, so non-members just don’t 
bother. That is, until their frustrations are 
so great that their criticisms are made in a 
less-than-friendly tone, and they can eas¬ 
ily be portrayed as ‘sectarians’, or people 
with an axe to grind. 

I am writing to you about this not be¬ 
cause I have a desperate need to bemoan 
my experiences to the world, but because 
I know that many SWP members read the 
Weekly Worker as the only source of news 
on their own party (not to mention others 
on the left!) If the current leadership does 
not take John Molyneux’s criticisms seri¬ 
ously, the membership of the party will 
continue to haemorrhage. I am dubious 
about much of the CPGB’s analysis, but 
personal experience tells me the SWP’s 
membership is in decline, and I don’t just 
mean the perennial problem of ‘revolving 
door recruitment’. 

Why does this matter to people like me, 
who have not just left the party, but largely 
parted company with ‘democratic central¬ 
ism’? Because the SWP’s attitude to de¬ 
mocracy profoundly affects the wider 
movements in which they are involved, 
and which I still care about. Contrary to 
another of the SWP’s myths, although I 
left the party, I am as active as ever trying 
to change the world. There is life beyond 
the SWP, and unless it effects the kind of 
serious reappraisal that Molyneux sug¬ 
gests, there won’t be much life left in it. 

A rebellion is long overdue. 

James O’Nions 
North London 

Loyal opposition 

“Support John Molyneux’s call for SWP 
democracy,” screams the headline of the 
front page. Presumably this was the most 
important issue facing the class last week! 
It is also an exercise in wishful thinking, if 
not deliberate self-deception. 

John Molyneux is one of the SWP’s 
longest surviving members, from the gen¬ 
eration of 1968. Someone whose loyalty 


and steadfastness have been second to 
none. His tentative call for democracy is 
no raising of the banner of rebellion, but 
rather a sign of the crisis that afflicts the 
SWP, facing bankruptcy in both the politi¬ 
cal and financial sense. 

The key problem with John Molyneux’s 
analysis is that he proposes no political 
alternative to the current direction of the 
SWP’s central committee. Indeed he be¬ 
moans the fact that some of those who are 
hostile to his demands for greater democ¬ 
racy have suggested that it was “illegiti¬ 
mate to raise the question of democracy 
without proposing an alternative political 
perspective”. John Molyneux, who has 
loyally followed the SWP’s every twist and 
turn - opposed to electoralism, now in frill 
support; opposed to popular fronts, now 
in support of cross-class unity; opposed 
to religion, now opposed to secularism - is 
incapable of doing this. 

The problem with Molyneux’s call for 
democracy is precisely that it is empty of 
political content. He bemoans the fact that 
the central committee has faced no sub¬ 
stantial challenge, let alone defeat or elec¬ 
tion, for the past 15 or more years. He refers 
to a previous period of vigorous debate in 
the organisation on a range of issues, and 
offers one of two explanations. The first is 
the “outstanding leadership provided by 
the CC” and he then goes on to state, with¬ 
out irony, that ‘ ‘actually I think there is some 
truth in this”. 

And then he suggests that the docility 
of the membership and the dominance of 
the CC lies in the times of “downturn” we 
are living through, as if the SWP is merely 
a creature of circumstance, thus negating 
the whole purpose of a revolutionary par¬ 
ty. Indeed his only criticism of the CC is 
fiinctional. It has split large branches into 
small branches, thereby increasing the 
sense of isolation and loss of members. 
There may be some truth in that, but, if so, 
it is symptomatic of larger problems that 
Molyneux is incapable of tackling. Issues 
such as building the party incrementally 
and at the expense of the class. Working 
via ‘front’ organisations, which fool no one 
who isn’t already gullible, and being inca¬ 
pable of working on equal terms with oth¬ 
er comrades without feeling the need to 
take control of their organisations. The 
development of a sectarianism which re¬ 
sults in virtually no one on the left working 
with the SWP unless they are prepared, 
like Alan Thomett, to scrape and bow. 

The analysis of the SWP’s lack of de¬ 
mocracy by Molyneux is, as one might 
expect, impressive, though it says very lit¬ 
tle that Sue Blackwell and Rumi Hassan, 
two long-standing ex-SWP comrades from 
Birmingham Socialist Alliance have not 
already said. Indeed Molyneux under¬ 
stands that it is the very lack of democracy 
in the SWP which is “likely to repel” po¬ 
tential recruits. His plea for a change ofheart 
on the part of Rees and German is a prod¬ 
uct of the damage that he can see they are 
doing. Yet he is incapable of generalising 
his criticism from the forms of democracy 
to the political. Indeed he makes explicit his 
agreement with the popular frontist 
electoralism of Respect. His complaint is 
that the lack of internal democracy in the 
SWP is making it into a wooden and unat¬ 
tractive organisation to those on the out¬ 
side. 

Nowhere are the confines within which 
Molyneux operates shown more clearly 
than in his recommendations for change. 
Contested CC elections, branch elections 
to conference and granting the right of reply 
to those who move motions at SWP com¬ 
mittees and conferences. Palliatives all. 
Surprisingly, Molyneux doesn’t even be¬ 
gin to mention the most essential form of 
inner-party democracy - the right of those 
who disagree with the SWP leadership to 
form permanent platforms. How else can 
you challenge the political perspectives of 
the CC if you can’t organise around those 
differences? The problem is not that some 
people throw personal abuse at those who 
speak out, but the fact that individuals will 
continue to be isolated as long as they are 
denied, on pain of expulsion, the right to 
organise with others in the SWP if they 


dissent from the CC’s perspectives. On this 
Molyneux, who has loyally supported all 
the SWP’s previous witch-hunts, is silent. 
Indeed he accepts that organised dissent 
is, in the Cliff mould, “divisive”. 

Molyneux’s article is interesting because 
it demonstrates the crisis that the SWP 
faces. Formally revolutionary, in its every¬ 
day practice it increasingly follows the re¬ 
formist path - so much so that in Unison it 
is backing a soft-left Labour candidate 
against the Socialist Party. But no one 
should be under any illusions that Moly¬ 
neux is the equivalent of her majesty’s loyal 
opposition. 

TonyGreenstein 

Brighton 

Support Molyneux 

I am a member of the SWP and I agree 100% 
with JohnMolyneux. I am only 18, and have 
serious problems with the SWP. Most 
people in my position would have left, due 
to the lack of democracy in the party. I just 
hope that this article is supported by mem¬ 
bers, and it is somehow adopted at the 
upcoming conference. 

Eddyfippden 

email 

SAfovgeries 

Mike Marqusee claims that the committee 
of inquiry into the financial improprieties 
in the Socialist Alliance that I chaired ‘ ‘made 
Hutton’s look rigorous” (Letters, Novem¬ 
ber 18). Obviously I must reply. 

The committee found itself in the odi¬ 
ous position of having differing accounts 
of how the seven cheques in question 
came to bear the forged signature of Liz 
Davies. On the one hand, there was the 
claim by Liz Davies that there had been an 
orchestrated cover-up by the national sec¬ 
retary, office worker and membership sec¬ 
retary. On the other hand, those three 
people presented another argument. State¬ 
ments were taken. These were followed by 
phone calls and each of those making a 
statement was given a copy of the report 
before it went to the executive. 

Given the contradictory evidence, it 
would have come down to a question of 
which side the committee believed. The 
committee of inquiry did not feel that a re¬ 
port should make a conclusion about who 
was lying: Liz Davies; or John Rees, Rob 
Hoveman, Will McMahon and the office 
worker. I personally thought comrade 
Davies’s version of events to be more be¬ 
lievable, but this was not substantiated in 
fact; merely based on assertions in her 
statement. 

The committee presented the possible 
versions of events, but drew no conclu¬ 
sion, leaving this up to the executive com¬ 
mittee. Apart from tightening the 
procedure for cheque signing and finan¬ 
cial protocols, the executive took no fur¬ 
ther action. A censure motion moved by 
me against those responsible was lost. 
Neither did the SA national council or an¬ 
nual conference take the matter further. Liz 
had resigned from the executive and de¬ 
cided not to pursue her case at national 
council. 

I felt that the signing of the cheques 
arose out of bad political practice: namely 
the SWP treating its political allies as dolts 
and the Socialist Alliance as its political 
property. Up to this point comrades Davies 
and Marqusee, as allies of the SWP, had 
acted as attorneys for such practice. 

I wrote at the time that Liz’s objections 
were not political and Mike responds by 
saying the matter “was not a personal at¬ 
tack on Liz Davies or myself, but a political 
attack on the Socialist Alliance, its mem¬ 
bership and principles”. Well, there had 
been many previous examples of the SWP 
running roughshod over procedure and 
principle in the Socialist Alliance previous 
to this. Why was it only on this matter that 
comrade Davies decided to make a public 
stand? She reacted to a breach of the trust 
she felt she had built up with the SWP. Pre¬ 
vious political differences she had with the 
SWP were addressed in private, in the in¬ 
ner circle of the SA leadership. On all the 


main political issues Liz and the SWP pre¬ 
sented a united front at the SA executive. 
In that sense, her grievance was more per¬ 
sonal than political. She was affronted 
when it became obvious she was just one 
more expendable political ally being used 
by the SWP - and that was revealed to her 
in a particularly stark way. 

Liz Davies was not the first and will not 
be the last politician used in such a man¬ 
ner by the SWP. Up to that point, comrade 
Davies had been complicit in the SWP’s 
wrong-headed vision of the SA as a 
‘united front of a special kind’: a ‘home’ for 
disgruntled Labourites rather than a vehi¬ 
cle for serious left unity. The logical out¬ 
come of the SWP’s approach to such 
people is either disillusionment (witness 
comrade Davies, Marqusee, Will McMa¬ 
hon and even the International Socialist 
Group) or incorporation (witness Nick 
Wrack). 

Of course, at the time, the matter was 
sensitive. Even comrade Marqusee recog¬ 
nises this when he says: “We are sure that 
activists on the left will understand why, in 
the autumn of2002, we were reluctant to 
make any of this public. We were worried 
about various potential repercussions and 
especially about the damage that such 
publicity might have had on the anti-war 
movement at a crucial stage in its develop¬ 
ment (during the mn-up to the invasion of 
Iraq)” (joint statement with Liz Davies, 
Socialist Unity Network website). 

Mike availed himself of such diplomacy 
at that time without feeling able to allow 
others the same privilege. He says: “The 
Weekly Worker was aware of the cheque 
forgeries and the involvement of SA offic¬ 
ers in them. You chose not to publicise the 
facts of which you were aware.” Er, on your 
own account, neither did you, Mike. 

In and of itself, I do not believe the sign¬ 
ing of the cheques led to any personal or 
factional political gain perse : they were for 
normal SA running expenses. This has not 
been contested until now. What is most 
worrying about Mike’s letter is the insinu¬ 
ation that there may have been personal 
gain from the financial impropriety. He 
says: “Five of these cheques were made 
payable either to cash or to one of those 
involved in the forgery - for a total of more 
than £3,000. Three of these five were made 
out in round figures of hundreds of 
pounds. These may or may not, either in 
part or in frill, have been used ‘to cover le¬ 
gitimate office expenses’. We simply don’t 
know.” 

Well, Mike, yes, we do. All seven expen¬ 
ditures were accounted for and covered 
mundane expenses such as car hire, phone 
bills and the like. I agree wifti Declan O’Neill 
when he says on the SUN website: “I do 
believe - and, as far as I am aware, nobody 
has ever alleged otherwise - that all the 
cheques were written to pay legitimate 
debts. This is not to excuse the inexcus¬ 
able. The forgery of Liz’s signature remains 
both an indefensible and incredibly stupid 
act.” 

This episode may loom large in the po¬ 
litical world of comrades Marqusee and 
Davies. However, it was merely a symp¬ 
tom of a broader problem in the alliance in 
which comrades Davies and Marqusee 
had previously alibied the actions of the 
SWP. 

Marcus Strom 

Sydney 

Green politics 

Mike Macnair’s recent article reviewing 
Michael Woodin’s and Caroline Lucas’s 
book Green alternatives to globalisation: 
a manifesto was an interesting and wel¬ 
come contribution to a socialist discussion 
of environmental issues and green politics 
(‘Autumn colours’, November 4). 

I was therefore disappointed to read 
councillor Matt Sellwood’s reply, in which 
he failed to respond to any of the political 
arguments and simply focused on a few 
badly chosen words (Letters, November 
11). Unfortunately this failure to get beyond 
rhetoric and engage in rational and worth¬ 
while discussion is all too common in the 
debates between socialists and greens. 


It seems to me that the majority of so¬ 
cialists fall into one of two categories re¬ 
garding their response to environmental 
questions. On one side there are those that 
tend to capitulate almost entirely to green 
politics and favour red-green alliances, 
while avoiding any thorough and honest 
sorting out of differences. The other group 
mostly dismiss environmental questions 
or say they are not of concern to socialists 
(at least as socialists) in the here and now. 
‘We can deal with the environment after 
the revolution,’ they say. 

Both of these positions are wrong and 
neither is Marxist. A few socialists have, 
however, begun to develop a Marxist ap¬ 
proach to environmental questions, John 
Bellamy Foster being the most notable 
example. Mike’s article can be seen as part 
of this trend. I hope that councillor 
Sellwood can bring himself to reread the 
article and maybe respond to some of the 
political arguments. 

Dave Isaacson 
Nailsworth 

Big oil 

As we consider the threat of new fuel pro¬ 
tests, let us reflect on the events of the year 
2000. Watched from a distance, the oil 
blockades looked like spontaneous popu¬ 
lar uprisings: regular working folk, fright¬ 
ened for their livelihoods, getting together 
to say, ‘Enough’s enough’. But before this 
David and Goliath story goes any ftirther, 
it deserves a closer reading. 

There’s no doubt that the friel protests 
began when a couple of hundred farmers 
and truckers formed blockades outside the 
oil refineries. But the protests became ef¬ 
fective only when the multinational oil 
companies that mn those refineries de¬ 
cided to treat those rather small barricades 
as immovable obstacles, preventing them 
from delivering oil to gas stations. The 
companies - Shell, BP, Texaco etal - claimed 
they wouldn’t ask their tanker drivers to 
drive past the blockades because they 
feared for their safety. 

The claim is bizarre. First, no violence 
was reported. Second, these oil companies 
have no problem drilling pipelines through 
contested lands in Colombia and political 
revolts directed against them in Nigeria. 
When it comes to extracting oil from the 
earth, there seems to be no danger, includ¬ 
ing warfare, that oil multinationals are un¬ 
willing to risk. Third, the truckers’ ‘pickets’ 
were illegal blockades, since the protest¬ 
ers were not members of trade unions - 
unlike the cases in which union members 
form legal pickets and companies hire scabs 
to cross them anyway. 

So why would the oil companies tacitly 
cooperate with anti-oil protesters? Easy. So 
long as attention is focused on high oil 
taxes, rather than on soaring oil prices, the 
pressure is off the multinationals and the 
Opec cartel. The focus is also on access to 
oil - as opposed to the more threatening 
issue of access to less polluting, more sus¬ 
tainable energy sources than oil. Further¬ 
more, the oil companies know that, if the 
truckers get their tax cut, as they did in 
France, oil will be cheaper for consumers 
to buy, which will mean more oil will be sold. 
In other words, big oil stands to increase 
its profits by taking money out of the pub¬ 
lic purse - money now spent, in part, on 
dealing with the problems created by big 
oil. 

More mysterious has been the govern¬ 
ment response to the illegal trucker pro¬ 
tests. While Tony Blair has not caved in to 
demands for lower taxes (yet), he didn’t 
clear the roads either - a fact all the more 
striking, considering the swift police crack¬ 
downs against other direct action protests 
in Britain and around the world. 

The oil blockades in Britain and France 
were enormously costly. Final figures aren’t 
in, but the protests likely caused more real 
economic damage than every Earth First, 
Greenpeace and anti-free trade protest 
combined. And yet, on the roads, there 
was none of the pepper spray, batons or 
rubber bullets now used when labour, 
human-rights and environmental activists 
stage road blocks that cause only a small 
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fraction of the fuel protest’s disruption. 4 We 
need to maintain the mle of law,’ the police 
invariably say, as they clear the roadways, 
stifling the protesters’ messages, while 
painting them as threats to our safety. 
Martyn Shrewsbury 
Wales Green Party 

Why feminism? 

I am accused of “repudiating genuine so¬ 
cialism, the healthy trends in the history of 
the revolutionary movement and a strat¬ 
egy that can actually deliver real liberation 
for women” ( Weekly Worker November 
18). Yet Mark Fischer fails to explain frilly 
what kind of strategy he is actually advo¬ 
cating. He blinds us with the ‘scientific 
programme’, but he doesn’t explain his 
concepts properly. He writes about the 
“healthy trends” in the history of the revo¬ 
lutionary movement, but nowhere does he 
give any clear examples of this. 

Comrade Fischer briefly discusses the 
“seminal” work of Engels on The origin of 
the family , which was written in 1884. Of 
course, the work of Engels has provided 
an excellent start to explaining the oppres¬ 
sion of women, but there has been a whole 
wealth of literature produced within the 
past 30-odd years, much of it by feminists. 
Some of this has provided a good under¬ 
standing of women’s liberation. 

I don’t want to go into too much detail 
on various works, but it wouldn’t hurt com¬ 
rade Fischer to actually read texts such as 
Is the future female? (Lynne Segal, Virago, 
1987); Beyond the fragments (Rowbotham, 
Segal andWainwright, Merlin Press, 1979); 
and Why feminism? (Segal, Polity Press, 
1999). There are others I could state, but to 
me these are seminal works and should be 
read as widely as possible because they 
provide a springboard for action on wom¬ 
en’s liberation. 

Comrade Fischer pours scorn on femi¬ 
nism, yet fails to understand or even ac¬ 
cept the positive things which came out 
of the women’s liberation movement - from 
the demands of the first conference on 
women’s liberation to the various journals, 
such as Scarlet Women and Spare Rib , to 
women overall becoming consciously 
aware of their oppression. As Lynne Segal 
says of the heady days of the early wom¬ 
en’s liberation movement in the 70s, “We 
sought to build a collective power of all 
women. We wanted power to participate 
in the making of a new world which would 
be free from all forms of domination’ ’ (Is the 
future female? p2). Positive words from a 
desire to build a better world. Something 
which should be celebrated rather than 
scorned. 

What also troubles me greatly about 
comrade Fischer’s article is whether he is 
actually advocating subordinating oppres¬ 
sion. He states that this “bespoke area of 
party work must be subordinated to the 
general programmatic approach of the 
organisation”. Does he mean a hierarchy 
of oppression? If so, where does that leave 
the oppression of women in the pecking 
order, or indeed any other form of oppres¬ 
sion? 

The working class has a historical duty 
to fight against all forms of oppression and 
not to do so is class-divisive. This includes 
fighting the oppression of women, which 
makes you a feminist. When fighting op¬ 
pression, you take a class analysis, which 
makes you a socialist. So, why for instance, 
is ‘socialist feminism’ a “contradiction in 
terms”? 

Feminism is a valid category in itself and 
is certainly not ‘sectionaP. Women’s op¬ 
pression requires particular strategies. It is 
interwoven in the whole fabric of society, 
from reproductive rights to the family, to 
equal pay. It is therefore not sectional. Femi¬ 
nism is a way of highlighting and combat¬ 
ing the oppression women face and is 
something the left should not dismiss. 

On democratic centralism, I would urge 
the comrade to read the chapter, ‘Women’s 
movement and organising for socialism’, 
by Sheila Rowbotham in Beyond the frag¬ 
ments. What she says in the late 70s is still 
relevant today. To me democratic central¬ 
ism entails a top-down approach to edu¬ 
cating the membership, a lack of debate 
(one aspect of this is the hostility towards 
feminism) and invariably the ‘line’ which 


has been decided by the political commit¬ 
tees of various far left organisations. Hardly 
democratic! 

Comrade Fischer states that comrades 
such as myself have experienced “the pro¬ 
foundly alienating 20th century experience 
of left sectarianism, economistic narrow¬ 
ness and a concept of democracy has thor¬ 
oughly soured and distorted their view not 
simply of working class sects, but of work¬ 
ing class politics itself.” Partly true, I have 
to say, except it hasn’t distorted my view 
of working class politics. What has actu¬ 
ally soured my view of the revolutionary 
left is democratic centralism and the whole 
adherence to the supposed Leninist frame¬ 
work. 

It is the sectarian habit of putting your 
organisation’s advantage over the inter¬ 
ests of the oppressed that has led to those 
ills. The competing democratic centralist 
groups and their sectarian behaviour are, I 
suggest, a major mechanism by which the 
weakness of working class politics ex¬ 
presses itself. I don’t have to remind the 
comrade of the debacle of the Socialist 
Alliance and its eventual destruction. If 
you challenge the supremacy of the party 
then all hell breaks lose. 

Not any of the democratic centralist 
groups involved could stomach the Social¬ 
ist Alliance not being controlled by them. 
The effect of democratic centralism on the 
SA was to destroy the most promising 
development in leftwing politics for a gen¬ 
eration. Therefore we are left with no politi¬ 
cal vehicle for effective united action. How 
many SA members actually joined a demo¬ 
cratic centralist group or, more to the point, 
how many rejected the sterile orthodoxies 
of democratic centralism? Instead, in the 
place of SA we have Respect - an alliance 
with the most reactionary elements within 
the muslim community. 

I believe that feminism is an integral part 
in creating an equitable society. A start 
would be the development of a strategy 
which encourages the free flow of debate 
and ideas, and a flexibility which lets peo¬ 
ple think for themselves and be honest 
about their politics. 

My views are best summed up by Lynne 
Segal where she says: “The future is not 
female. But feminism, a feminism seeking 
to transform socialism and end men’s 
power over women, has a crucial role to 
play in its construction” (Is the future fe¬ 
male? p246). 

Louise Whittle 
email 

Irritated 

Mark Fischer’s reply to Louise Whittle 
raises some interesting questions. 

In England the leaders of communist 
parties and groups generally regard them¬ 
selves as British, working class and quali¬ 
fied to say what should be done in any part 
of the world at any time in history. Actu¬ 
ally they are usually white, English, male, 
middle class, have read some books and 
periodicals and attended some meetings. 
Communist leaders adopt a ‘one size fits 
all’ programme for everybody from Land’s 
End to John O’Groats who relies on pay or 
benefits for most of their living expenses. 

Then along comes a feminist like Louise 
Whittle whom the programme doesn’t fit. 
Not even the offer of autonomy within the 
Communist Party is satisfactory. Feminists 
prefer to spend their time making up for the 
gaps in the communist programme. 

Already the communist leaders are be¬ 
ginning to feel a little irritated. Then along 
come Cornish, Irish, Manx, Scottish and 
Welsh militants, who know that they are 
fimdamentally different from the English. 
The communist leaders’ irritation grows. 
‘It is ridiculous to say that Cornwall is a 
nation.’ ‘Of course we are on the side of 
the Welsh language’ - though communist 
parties never do anything about it. 

The Republican Communist Network 
used to have two sections: one for Eng¬ 
land and one for Scotland. The English 
RCNers used to devote their time to 
saying that Scotland was probably not 
a nation and that the Scottish RCNers 
were splitting the British working class. 
The Scottish RCNers got sick of this 
and pulled out and are still active to this 
day. The English RCNers wound up 


their organisation. 

It is no use communist leaders getting 
irritated. If they are really interested in 
workers’ unity, they need to show that 
they understand exactly what everyone 
else is getting at. 

Ivor Kenna 
London 

Punch the wall 

Jack Conrad’s hard-boiled materialism and 
alpha-male rhetoric in his article on religion 
was depressing (‘Secularism, atheism 
and Bolshevik lessons’, November 18). 

There’s not a one-size-fits-all Official 
Scientific Materialism. There must be dif¬ 
ferent categories of materialism, else you 
wouldn’t be able to read these words and 
understand them. We can act intention¬ 
ally; we can put into practice our ideas. 
Marx’s theory of alienation shows that 
beneath all the shit oppressing us we’re 
free; and when we realise we’re free we’re 
capable of changing the world. Chang¬ 
ing not only material structures and con¬ 
ditions, but also ourselves, because 
alienation is both outside and in us. Un¬ 
der capitalism we are always split. 

Now presumably we don’t want a revo¬ 
lution that is going to pan out like the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution or it would be best if we 
voluntarily locked ourselves up now. In¬ 
stead, we want a communist society 
where, for instance, the free development 
of each is the condition for the free devel¬ 
opment of all. In other words, my devel¬ 
opment and flourishing will be as 
important to you as your own. We will 
have clambered out of our pre-history. No 
longer alienated, we will be free and in love. 
Because it’s not logical to think that we 
need a revolution that will liberate the 
oppressed freedom within us but also 
think that humans are essentially flawed. 
Of course we’re flawed now. We’re alien¬ 
ated, but not totally alienated from our 
true, free selves, else we’d have finished 
each other off long ago. 

Ideas are as essential as sudden flashes 
of inspiration. Things can come out of 
nothing, like revolution. Marxism is ideas! 
Consciousness constantly changes mat¬ 
ter. It’s not written in stone that if you privi¬ 
lege mind over matter you’re talking 
idealistic nonsense. You might be, you 
might not. I can decide to punch a wall, 
but it can’t decide to punch me back. 
Mind and matter are deeply connected. 
If we knock out or privatise the autonomy 
of ideas, including religious and spiritual 
ones, then we knock out revolution. 

Phil Rudge 
Hackney 

Copyright 

Your November 18 article, ‘Limits of na¬ 
tional liberation’, contains nine para¬ 
graphs that are taken almost verbatim from 
the World Socialist Web Site’s Novem¬ 
ber 12 obituary of Yasser Arafat, written 
by Chris Marsden and Barry Grey (http:/ 
/wsws. org/articles/2004/nov2004/araf- 
nl2.shtml). 

With only occasional and minor modi¬ 
fications, these paragraphs make up vir¬ 
tually the entire analysis offered by your 
writer, Eddie Ford, of the history of the 
Palestine liberation struggle between 
1948 and 1982. We therefore ask that you 
properly attribute the World Socialist 
Web Site article as the source of these 
sections. 

Plagiarism is always objectionable, but 
what makes this instance more so is that 
the passages used are incorporated 
within a political analysis that is markedly 
different to our own. You are of course 
free to argue for your position, but using 
sections of our analysis taken out of con¬ 
text and without this being acknowledged 
only creates confusion. Indeed we were 
alerted to your article by one of our read¬ 
ers, who asked whether this was a sign 
of cooperation between the International 
Committee of the Fourth International 
and the Communist Party of Great Britain 
- which it is not. 

Ford’s article does not, as it claims, ex¬ 
amine the objective limitations of the pro¬ 
gramme of national liberation. Instead, it 
substitutes a denunciation of the alleged 


individual betrayals and subjective fail¬ 
ings of Arafat, and offers this in lieu of an 
explanation of the frindamental causes of 
the tragedy that has befallen the Pales¬ 
tinians. 

In contrast to such an approach, we 
explained: ‘ ‘The ultimate failure of Arafat’s 
national project cannot be ascribed to the 
subjective attributes of an individual. In 
any event, Arafat’s strengths and weak¬ 
nesses reflected the problems and con¬ 
tradictions of the political movement he 
led... 

“The root of Arafat’s tragedy is the 
false political perspective upon which his 
political struggle was based. Even more 
emphatically today - in a globalised 
economy dominated by a relative hand¬ 
ful of transnational banks and corpora¬ 
tions - the frindamental lesson of the 20th 
century pertains: the solution to national 
oppression and social exploitation lies not 
along a national, but rather along an in¬ 
ternational and socialist road. 

“The problem of the Palestinian peo¬ 
ple is an international problem. It cannot 
be solved within the existing framework 
of capitalist nation-states in the Middle 
East, through which imperialism exerts its 
control. The addition of a Palestinian state 
to the present equation in the Middle East, 
even were it to come to fruition, would not 
resolve the basic problems of the Pales¬ 
tinian masses. The framework itself must 
be removed, and replaced with a new 
system that corresponds to the needs of 
the working masses. That framework is a 
United Socialist States of the Middle East. 
The social force capable of achieving it is 
the working class, uniting behind it the 
rural poor, in struggle against both impe¬ 
rialism and the national bourgeois classes 
of the region.” 

You ignore such fundamental ques¬ 
tions and instead advocate a variant of a 
bourgeois ‘two-states’ solution as a sup¬ 
posed ‘stage towards rapprochement’ 
between Arab and Jewish workers. Not 
only does this Stalinist ‘two-stage’ per¬ 
spective perpetuate the division between 
Arab and Jewish workers; it leaves un¬ 
challenged the existing capitalist property 
relations in the Middle East and the im¬ 
perialist domination of the region, which 
is maintained through the agency of the 
regional bourgeois regimes. 

Once again, you are fully entitled to 
publish articles reflecting your political 
standpoint. But you may not do so by 
copying, without permission and without 
attribution, material published by the 
World Socialist Web Site - from articles 
which are, we remind you, copyrighted. 

We expect a correction to be made 
promptly. 

Chris Marsden 
World Socialist Web Site 

Vote Jon Rogeirs 

Unison United Left has nominated Lam¬ 
beth branch secretary and NEC member 
Jon Rogers for general secretary in the 
upcoming elections. There’s been a 
steady stream of support for Jon, as more 
and more branches have put their nomi¬ 
nations forward. 

Many Unison members were extremely 
disappointed by the union’s recent deci¬ 
sion to back the ongoing presence of 
troops in Iraq, despite the fact that Uni¬ 
son members and conference voted em¬ 
phatically against this. Our point: 
members’ views are not influencing New 
Labour policy under current Unison lead¬ 
ership. 

Unison United Left 

email 

No front 

You say that the Revolution youth group 
is a front for Workers Power ( Weekly 
Worker March 13 2003). Go on, comrade, 
tell me how. We have our own national 
council, elected by Revo’s members, as 
well as our own national congresses, pub¬ 
lications and manifestos - all of which are 
accountable to the membership of Revo¬ 
lution. 

Talk about sectarianism. 

Rajjie 

Leicester 


ACTION 

London Communist 
Forum 

Sunday November 28, 5pm - intro¬ 
duction to John Bellamy Foster’s 
Marx’s ecology: materialism and na¬ 
ture as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 
Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 
(nearest tubes: Regents Park, Great 
Portland Street). 

Bring the troops 
home 

Demonstration, Saturday Novem¬ 
ber 27, assemble 1.30pm, Altab Ali 
Park, Whitechapel (nearest tube: 
Aldgate East, Whitechapel). 
Organised by Tower Hamlets Stop 
the War Coalition: 07958 535231; 
thstopthewar@yahoo .co.uk 

No US extradition 

Charge detainees or release them. 
Demonstration, Sunday November 
28, 12.30pm, Woodhall prison, 
Tattenhoe Street, Milton Keynes, 
Buckinghamshire. 

Organised by Milton Keynes Stop 
the War Group (www.mkstopw- 
ar.org.uk) in cooperation with Stop 
Political Terror (www.stoppolitic- 
alterror.com) and CAMPACC 
(www.cacc.org.uk) 

London Social 
Forum 

Public meeting - ‘Another ESF is 
possible? From London 2004 to 
Athens 2006’. Sunday November 
28,11 am to 4pm, London School of 
Economics, Connaught House, 
Room H216 (entrance through the 
main building), Houghton Street, 
London WC2 (nearest tubes: Tem¬ 
ple, Holbom). 

www. londonsocialforum. org/wiki/ 
agenda28november2004 

Freedom for 
Mordechai 

Video interview with Mordechai 
Vanunu, plus eye witness from Pal¬ 
estine, Wednesday December 1, 
8pm, West Greenwich House, 
Greenwich High Road (near Green¬ 
wich station). 

Speaker: Stuart Halforty, NUS presi¬ 
dent, Goldsmiths College. 

Organised by Lewisham Respect: 
07753 185732; www.lewishamres- 
pect.org.uk 

Sex workers 

International conference on pros¬ 
titution, Saturday December 4, 
9.30am to 6pm, St Mary’s church, 
Somers Town, Eversholt Street, 
London NW 1 (comer of Aldenham 
Street; nearest tubes: Momington 
Crescent, Euston). 

Organised by English Collective of 
Prostitutes and International Pros¬ 
titutes Collective; 020 7482 2496; 
centre@crossroadswomen.net 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group, email rdgro- 
up@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the 
struggle going. Put our Party’s 
name and address, together with the 
amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not 
hesitate to contact us. 

ESF diaiy 

Saturday-Sunday December 18- 

19, Paris - extraordinary assembly 
to discuss the political direction and 
future of the ESF. 

February 2005 - first preparatory 
assembly to plan for the ESF 2006. 
March 2006 - next European Social 
Fomm, Athens. 


Tommy Sheridan: class struggle must come first 
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SECULARISM 


Hie genuine article 


Why did the SWP vote down a motion on secularism at last 
month’s Respect conference? Peter Manson debunks some false 
definitions and explains why a secular approach is essential in our 
engagement with religious believers 



To suggest muslims automatically oppose secularism is islamophic 


T he October 30-31 Respect confer¬ 
ence saw the Socialist Workers 
Party’s opportunism plumb new 
lows, as it mobilised its members to vote 
down yet more socialist and democratic 
principles. 

While perhaps we should no longer 
be surprised at anything the SWP says 
or does, for this writer at least the degree 
of hostility and venom directed against 
those who called for Respect to declare 
itself a secular organisation and promote 
secular values was genuinely shocking. 
For communists and revolutionary so¬ 
cialists secularism is a principle so el¬ 
ementary that it should scarcely need 
spelling out. 

Marxists stand for the unity of work¬ 
ers and the oppressed of all back¬ 
grounds in the fight for extreme 
democracy. While we most certainly are 
not indifferent in our attitude to religious 
obscurantism, we accept that many, 
many sections of workers and the op¬ 
pressed are believers to one extent or 
another. We also accept that, in the final 
analysis, their religious prejudices will 
not prevent the overwhelming majority 
actively joining the class struggle and 
fighting for democracy. Therefore we 
oppose all attempts to divide us on 
grounds of religion. For that reason we 
champion the equality of believers and 
non-believers - as far as the state is con¬ 
cerned. 

That is why we welcomed Dave 
Landau’s proposals on secularism that 
were presented to the Respect confer¬ 
ence. His motion opposed state perse¬ 
cution of and discrimination against 
religions and their followers, while simul¬ 
taneously standing against coercive 
acts and suppression by religious au¬ 
thorities themselves. Declaring that Re¬ 
spect “strives for a society in which 
people of all faiths and none are equal”, 
it demanded the complete separation of 
church and state. Finally, the motion 
stated that Respect, as a “secular organi¬ 
sation”, is “open to those of all faiths and 
none, does not favour and is not be¬ 
holden to any religion or religious insti¬ 
tution”. 

SWP mobilisation 

A pretty clear and, you would have 
thought, uncontroversial restatement of 
democratic principle in relation to reli¬ 
gious believers. But not for the SWP. The 
leadership of this organisation went to 
extraordinary lengths to prevent com¬ 
rade Landau’s motion even reaching 
conference floor. First of all, SWP mem¬ 
bers voted it down in Islington branch 
and then, when it became clear that, 
thanks to CPGB support, it had received 
the necessary 20 signatures enabling it 
to be heard at conference, they then re¬ 
fused to allow comrade Landau, a non- 
aligned supporter of the Socialist 
Alliance Democracy Platform, to be a 
delegate, thus, according to the rules 
just concocted by the executive, prevent¬ 
ing him from moving the motion. 

Comrade Landau was far from being 
the only victim of the SWP’s exclusivist 
bureaucracy. Its main target was the 
CPGB, of course. Since the SWP and 
those in its orbit formed the majority in 
every single branch where CPGB mem¬ 
bers are active, not one CPGB comrade 
was elected as conference delegate - 
SWP comrades were under instructions 
to use any means to keep us out. But that 
did not stop Socialist Worker editor 
Chris Bambery mocking the CPGB and 
those like comrade Landau “who can’t 
get delegated, and can’t get motions 
through their branches”. He told confer¬ 
ence there was “something undemo¬ 
cratic” about such minorities being able 
to table motions to conference through 
the 20 signatories mle. 

However, despite the SWP’s best ef¬ 


forts, comrade Landau’s motion ap¬ 
peared on the conference agenda and, 
in his absence from the floor of confer¬ 
ence, was moved by one of the 20 sig¬ 
natories who had managed to get 
elected as a delegate, Tom Rubens from 
Hackney, another non-aligned comrade. 
Unfortunately, as is frequently the case, 
a substitute is not quite able to get over 
the essence of a motion in the same way 
as the person who has drafted it in the 
first place - all the better for the SWP, 
which, understandably, has no confi¬ 
dence whatsoever in its own ability to 
win the argument on such questions. 

The response of Chris Bambery, in op¬ 
posing the motion, was disingenuous in 
the extreme. He said he would be “con¬ 
cerned at Respect calling itself secular”. 
After all, secularism was used in France 
to justify the islamophobic ban on the 
hijab in state schools. The implication 
was that secularism is now a dirty word. 
What is more, in all comrade Bambery’s 
long years of experience of the labour 
movement in the west of Scotland, 
where of course religious sectarianism 
is rife, he had never known “a resolution 
being put saying we are secular”. Pre¬ 
sumably he would have voted against a 
motion in his Glasgow trade union 
branch which proposed treating catho¬ 
lics and protestants as equals. 

Perhaps comrade Bambery is right in 
stating that labour movement organisa¬ 
tions in the west of Scotland are not in 
the habit of setting out their views on 
secularism. But if this is so, it only dem¬ 
onstrates political cowardice, not politi¬ 
cal sophistication, in face of the divide 
and rule tactics of the British state and 
loyalist sectarians. 

Bambery asked: “Do we have a prob¬ 
lem here with people with extreme reli¬ 
gious views?” No, came his own 
response to this rhetorical question. The 
real fundamentalists are Bush and Blair, 
who are deliberately stoking up islamo- 
phobia. Those calling for secularism 


should “think very carefully” about 
whose game they are playing. This was 
a disgraceful slur on those who, unlike 
himself, still uphold a principled position 
on questions the SWP has now mobi¬ 
lised to defeat. It seemed to imply that 
secularism was the equivalent of islamo- 



Alex Callinicos: correcting 
Bambery 


phobia: that muslims were somehow 
automatically opposed to secularism - an 
idea which is itself a form of islamopho- 
bia. 

This was clearly going too far for Bam¬ 
bery’s SWP comrade, Alex Callinicos, 
who appears to have attempted some¬ 
thing of a corrective in Socialist Worker. 
He writes: “One of the most exciting 
things to have happened in Britain in 
recent years has been the emergence - 
first in the Stop the War Coalition and 
then in Respect - of an alliance against 
neoliberalism, racism and war that unites 
secular socialists and muslim activists” 
(my emphasis Socialist Worker Novem¬ 
ber 20). 


He continues: “But it’s true that this 
is fairly exceptional and widely criticised, 
especially elsewhere in Europe. In 
France much of the left have defended a 
secular definition of the state that refuses 
to acknowledge that millions of the vic¬ 
tims of French imperialism now live in 
France, and are deeply and legitimately 
attached to their muslim faith.” 

Unlike Bambery then, comrade Callini¬ 
cos is acknowledging that there is a dif¬ 
ferent “definition” of secularism other 
than that widely subscribed to in France, 
including on the left, where republican 
anti-clericalism has degenerated among 
wide sections of the left into some cmde 
‘war on religion’ atheism, which dove¬ 
tails neatly and conveniently with the 
bourgeoisie’s islamophobia. 

But comrade Callinicos does not have 
a correct understanding of secularism 
any more than comrade Bambery. Cal¬ 
linicos also cmdely counterposes “secu¬ 
lar socialists” to “muslim activists” - as 
though ‘secular’ means simply ‘non-re¬ 
ligious’. In fact the principle of secular¬ 
ism - the genuine version, that is - ought 
to command the support of muslims, 
Christians, etc, as well as atheists, in that 
it proclaims the equality of believers and 
non-believers before the state. Nor does 
comrade Callinicos explain how it is that 
the “secular socialists” of the SWP came 
to vote against secularism at the Respect 
conference. 

The first sign of the SWP’s new¬ 
found opposition to this principle came 
earlier in the conference, over the ques¬ 
tion of Palestine. Comrade Bambery 
may claim to have never come across a 
resolution on secularism in the west of 
Scotland labour movement, but he ob¬ 
viously forgets the SWP’s own posi¬ 
tion and countless resolutions on 
Palestine. Remember, Chris, the position 
of the SWP is for the complete aboli¬ 
tion of the Jewish state of Israel and its 
replacement by an Arab-Jewish “demo¬ 
cratic, secular Palestine”. 


This was what was proposed at the 
conference by Roland Ranee of 
Waltham Forest. For those not quite 
grasping what was going on, it may well 
have come as something of a surprise 
when Moira Nolan of the SWP pro¬ 
posed an amendment deleting the 
whole paragraph which contained the 
phrase, “unitary, democratic and secu¬ 
lar state”, from Waltham Forest’s mo¬ 
tion. 

Unlike the SWP, revolutionary demo¬ 
crats do not write off the Israeli Jewish 
nation - and particularly its working 
class - as irredeemably reactionary. In 
fact Israeli workers are central to the 
winning of Palestinian rights, including 
national rights. They must be won to 
break with their Zionist misleaders and 
find common cause with the oppressed 
of Palestine. But in order for that to 
happen Palestinians must stand against 
their own chauvinists - whether of the 
islamist or nationalist variety - and up¬ 
hold the national rights of Israeli Jews. 
The best way to achieve this con¬ 
cretely in current circumstances is 
through the call for a democratic, secu¬ 
lar Palestine to exist alongside a demo¬ 
cratic, secular Israel. 

Previously, however, the SWP has 
dismissed any suggestion of two states 
with contempt, claiming that Israel is 
not and never can be a nation and that 
its existence will always be illegitimate. 
Now, suddenly, the line has softened. 
“Personally I agree with a unitary state,” 
said comrade Nolan. “But it’s about 
entering into dialogue with people” 
who “might not join Respect if they 
disagree” with a one-state solution. 
“We should be one step ahead of them, 
not 15.” 

On the face of it, comrade Nolan’s op¬ 
portunistic arguments seemed to be 
pretty much in line with what the SWP 
has been saying on issues like abortion 
and open borders: ‘ordinary people’ are 
not yet ready to adopt our position, so 
we must water down our policies to win 
their votes and attract them to Respect. 

But there was something that did not 
quite add up about all this. Surely the 
clearest issue where ‘ordinary people’ 
are a considerable number of steps be¬ 
hind socialist internationalists is over 
the resistance to the occupation of Iraq. 
While probably a majority of the UK 
population is for a withdrawal from Iraq 
in the short term, that is quite a differ¬ 
ent matter from calling for ‘victory to the 
resistance’. Yet the SWP does not have 
any problem with calling on people to 
side with all the various groups taking 
up arms against US-UK forces (since, 
in the words of the successful, SWP- 
sponsored, motion, “the Iraqi resist¬ 
ance deserves the support of the 
international anti-war movement”). 

If ‘ordinary people’ are so advanced 
in their thinking that they would actu¬ 
ally take sides against ‘our’ boys and 
girls, then why can they not be per¬ 
suaded to support a unitary Palestine? 
In fact it is not the “unitary” part of com¬ 
rade Ranee’s motion that the SWP now 
opposes: it is the “secular” part. And it 
is not ‘ordinary people’ the SWP is con¬ 
cerned with: it is muslim clerics. 

Muslims and the left 

For the SWP the problem with secular¬ 
ism (along with the right of a woman to 
choose an abortion) is that it is no 
longer convenient. It no longer fits with 
the SWP’s reasoning in relation to its 
target audience. Having (correctly) 
identified muslims as a particularly op¬ 
pressed section of the population, it 
seems to have come to the conclusion 
that it is necessary to water down or 
abandon a raft of principles in order to 
accommodate what is believes to be the 
views of the ‘muslim community’. 
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Let us first of all make it clear that 
islamophobia is not something either 
we or the SWP has dreamed up. It is 
real. Following the A1 Qa’eda outrage 
of September 11 2001, and despite the 
protests to the contrary by bourgeois 
politicians of virtually every hue, mus¬ 
lims have become the butt of increased 
repression and a divisive, ideological 
assault aimed at undermining the rights 
of all. 

It is muslims who are the most fre¬ 
quent victims ofBlunketfs ‘anti-terror’ 
legislation (yet more anti-democratic 
measures were announced last week 
and confirmed in the queen’s speech). 
In Britain muslims are disproportion¬ 
ately targeted for police raids, stop and 
search, indefinite detention without 
trial, as well as cultural criticisms for al¬ 
legedly failing to accept the need for 
integration into western society. This 
has been paralleled elsewhere. 

On November 21 German chancellor 
Gerhard Schroder demanded that the 
country’s three million muslims, mostly 
of Turkish descent, should come out of 
their ghettoes (as though the current 
marginalisation of muslims in Germany 
has nothing to do with the way the state 
has treated its Gastarbeiter as second- 
class citizens): “A democracy can nei¬ 
ther tolerate lawless areas nor parallel 
societies,” said Schroder. Migrants 
should “clearly and unmistakably sup¬ 
port our mle of law and our democratic 
rules”. 

Similar scapegoating attacks have 
occurred in Britain, the Netherlands and 
other European countries. In France the 
offensive has taken a form which is of 
particular interest for this discussion, 
since the ban on the muslim headscarf 
in state schools has been enacted in the 
name of republican secularity - as we 
shall see, a travesty of the meaning of 
the word. 

The French ban on “conspicuous re¬ 
ligious symbols” was the subject of a 
seminar entitled, The hijab: a woman’s 
right to choose’, at the European So¬ 
cial Forum on October 16 and Salma 
Yaqoob of Respect and the STWC was 
one of the speakers. “You have to set 
the ban in the context of the ‘war on 
terror’,” she remarked. This “new 
phase of imperialism” requires a “new 
form of racism - islamophobia”. And 
echoes of islamophobia are “even 
heard on the left” - a phenomenon, she 
concluded, which is at its most extreme 
in France. It is undoubtedly true that 
certain muslims are being demonised 
and there are other parallels with rac¬ 
ism connected to islamophobia’s divi¬ 
sive, scapegoating role. 

While communists and revolutionary 
socialists must do all in our power to 
defend muslims and draw towards us 
those who have been radicalised by the 
new situation, what we must not do is 
concede one inch when it comes to our 
democratic, secular and working class 
principles. There is no such thing as a 
single, undifferentiated ‘muslim com¬ 
munity’ and our job is not to strike up 
deals with the mosque and the leaders 
of mainstream pressure groups, but to 
appeal to their followers on the basis 
of our own working class politics. We 
must be open in our aim of splitting 
working class muslims from their reac¬ 
tionary leaders. 

France 

There is no doubt that, while the French 
ban is promoted in the name of uphold¬ 
ing secularism, it does nothing of the 
sort. Firstly, although it claims to be 
even-handed in its attitude to different 
religions, clearly the ban on the hijab 
provides the cutting edge. 

It has been claimed that, since all re¬ 
ligious and political symbols are 
banned, there is no intention of singling 
out muslims. But the French legislation 
specifies that symbols must not be 
“conspicuous” - therefore cmcifixes are 
deemed acceptable provided they are 
not “of an excessive size”. But what is 
meant by “excessive”? As another 
speaker at the ESF hijab seminar, Chris¬ 
tine Delphy from Feministes Pour 


l’Egalite (Feminists for Equality), noted 
ironically, if you staggered into school 
carrying a cross on your back, that 
would definitely not be permitted. 

Secondly, the ban contradicts the 
spirit of the celebrated 1905 law, which 
not only enacted the separation of 
church and state, but reiterated the right 
of religious freedom, including the right 
of religious expression. 

The law, voted in on December 9 
1905, was proposed by the socialist 
deputy, Aristide Briand, a supporter of 
Jean Jaures. This legislation was the cul¬ 
mination of a century of sometimes vio¬ 
lent struggles between the catholic 
church hierarchy and republican anti¬ 
clericalists, following the Napoleonic 
Concordat of 1801, which re-estab¬ 
lished the church. 

Those demanding renewed separa¬ 
tion of church and state were roughly 
divided into two broad camps: firstly, 
those who claimed to stand in the Ja¬ 
cobin-communist tradition and dreamed 
of eradicating religion or driving it un¬ 
derground; and secondly, those - par¬ 
ticularly the Marxists - who took a much 
more enlightened approach, demand¬ 
ing the neutrality of the state in relation 
to all religious beliefs of lack of them, 
while at the same time seeking a legal 
guarantee of freedom of religion. 

Thus in article 1 we read: “The repub¬ 
lic will ensure freedom of conscience. 
It will guarantee the free exercise of re¬ 
ligious practice”; while in article 2: “The 
republic does not promote, finance or 
subsidise any religion ...” 

It is astonishing, then, that support¬ 
ers of the ban can say, “The wearing 
of the veil is prohibited by the 1905 law, 
full stop!” (Algerian journalist 
Mohamed Sifaoui, one of many peo¬ 
ple from a muslim background who 
were mobilised to support the 2003 
law). “It isn’t the republic that must 
adapt to religion,” said Sifaoui. “Reli¬ 
gion must adapt to the republic” (Parti 
Liberal Mediterraneen website, May 3 
2003). 

If the wearing of the veil was already 
prohibited, one might be justified in ask¬ 
ing why the new legislation was nec¬ 
essary at all. In fact, while the Briand law 
did not specifically enshrine the right 
to wear or display religious regalia, it 
most certainly did not ban it. The spirit 
of the 1905 legislation was quite the 
reverse. More to the point, it is clear that 
the cmde elitism of the Jacobin-commu¬ 
nists is alive and well on the French left. 
They have been reinforced by those 
like Sifaoui who have had first-hand ex¬ 
perience of the oppressive practice of 
political islam, which is, of course, di¬ 
rected against those who refuse to bow 
before religious dictat. 

Unfortunately, the reaction of these 
latter-day Jacobin-communists is to pose 
state oppression as a solution to reli¬ 
gious oppression. That was more than 
evident in the fury of many of the French 
comrades at the ESF workshop. A 
good number of pro-ban leftists, includ¬ 
ing Bernard Cassen of Attac France, 
got very upset and engaged in heck¬ 
ling the platform speakers. They took 
particular exception to comments to the 
effect that the ban is driven by islamo¬ 
phobia and racism. This was taken as 
an accusation against those on the left 
like themselves. 

They also complained afterwards, on 
ESF email lists, of the “impossibility of 
holding a genuine but respectful de¬ 
bate” - the platform was made up exclu¬ 
sively of those arguing against the 
hijab ban. However, this was hardly 
unique to this particular workshop - 
organised by the STWC and National 
Assembly Against Racism, amongst 
others. It also has to be said that 40 
minutes were given over to contribu¬ 
tions from the floor after the platform 
speeches - totally inadequate, true, but 
generous by comparison to what oc¬ 
curred in many other sessions. 

These complaints were picked up by 
a section of the bourgeois press in 
France and used to back up claims that 
the London ESF as a whole was ‘anti- 
French’. The Nouvel Observateur and 


the Journal de Dimanche were 
amongst those who used the left’s com¬ 
plaints to smear the ESF. The general 
line was: how dare those Europeans 
criticise something they know nothing 
about? 

Perhaps it is not surprising that there 
is such an overlap between the left and 
the right - remember, the headscarf ban, 
enacted in the name of ‘defending secu¬ 
larism’, was pushed through by a gov¬ 
ernment of the right. 

Rightwing backers of this ‘secularism 
of fools’ are many indeed. Some of them 
claim that the attempt by female school 
students to “force religion into 
schools” (through their choice of head- 
gear) is part of a plot to achieve “desta¬ 
bilisation under the guise of 
individualism” (Voltaire Network web¬ 
site). The same article whinges that 
“freedom of expression and the recog¬ 
nition of differences are privileged com¬ 
pared to other values, such as the 
authority of the master, the mission to 
educate and the emancipation [!] of the 
person”. It insists that, “to a certain 
extent, secularism and human rights are 
contradictory”. 

That is indeed true of the ‘secularism’ 
being enforced in state schools in 
France, but it is most certainly not the 
case with the genuine article - the demo¬ 
cratic version upheld by Marxists. 

Muslims and secularism 

Is it hue, as the SWP seems to believe, 
that secularism and religious practice 
are polar opposites? That to demand 
secularity is to marginalise believers or 
even to join in the islamophobia of Bush 
and Blair? Absolutely not. Genuine 
secularism enshrines the equality of 
citizens irrespective of their faith or lack 
of faith. It rejects the notion that a par¬ 
ticular religion, religious institution or 


f we agree that religious cus¬ 
toms, such as the wearing of the 
headscarf, should neither be 
suppressed nor imposed, aren’t we 
getting to the point of secularism - 
the equality between believers and 
non-believers? 

That’s an interesting way of putting it. 
I’m not sure if that would capture the 


philosophy should be treated in a privi¬ 
leged way compared to others. 

Thus secularism does indeed mean 
that neither religion in general nor a par¬ 
ticular religion must be promoted by the 
state. To this end there must be a com¬ 
plete separation of church and state, of 
church and school. 

But it also means that religious free¬ 
dom, including the freedom of religious 
expression, must be guaranteed (the 
right to dress according to one’s reli¬ 
gion is clearly a part of that). Without 
freedom of religious expression it is self- 
evident that equality is not possible - 
and neither is secularism. 

The idea that socialists should refrain 
from proposing such a secularism 
within Respect or the anti-war move¬ 
ment is a baffling one. On the contrary, 
we should do so with the confident 
expectation that muslims - or followers 
of any religion, for that matter - can eas¬ 
ily be won to accept it. This was clear 
from the contributions of two of the 
muslim speakers at the ESF workshop. 

Salma Yaqoob was introduced by the 
French chair as belonging to Respect, 
the “pro-hijab party” - a remark she im¬ 
mediately repudiated. While she insists 
on the right to wear the hijab for her¬ 
self, “I am equally opposed to the im¬ 
position of the veil”, as in Iran and 
Saudi Arabia. There it is the “right not 
to be covered” that is banned. In both 
cases “a woman herself is not free to 
choose”. 

Salma went on to dismiss the notion 
that muslim women like herself “need 
to be rescued from our own oppression 
- that we are ‘too backward’ to recog¬ 
nise it for ourselves”. In fact muslim 
women are “caught between two ex¬ 
tremes”: men who wish to impose a 
certain lifestyle upon them and those, 
as in France, who wish to ban their cho- 


essence, although I think that that is 
something we would want secularism to 
have. If indeed that was what secular¬ 
ism was - to live and let live - we would 
be in a better place than we are today, 
particularly if we look at France. 

What I fear, however, is that in coun¬ 
tries like France secularism has become 
the new religion. People, one way or an- 


sen attire. 

In similar vein Ragad Altikriti of the 
Muslim Association of Britain referred 
to the “misguided, but well intentioned 
people” who believe women who wear 
the veil are oppressed. In fact “we 
wear the headscarf through choice, but 
we can’t be forced to do so”, as in Iran. 
“A secular state should give the indi¬ 
vidual freedom of religious choice with¬ 
out interfering in that choice,” she 
concluded. 

Principles 

We communists fight for the demo¬ 
cratic rights of all and, in particular, the 
rights of the oppressed, including 
those who are oppressed because of 
their religion. We welcome and encour¬ 
age any resistance and fightback 
against such oppression. But that 
does not mean that we will suspend 
our criticisms of religious backward¬ 
ness or cease condemning the reac¬ 
tionary leaders of religious institutions 
and movements. Only if we stick firmly 
to our socialist principles will religious 
people take us seriously and will we 
be able to win them to the cause of the 
working class. 

Alex Callinicos, concluding his So¬ 
cialist Worker column, notes: “There’s 
nothing specially American about the 
fact that many would react to their 
deeply demoralising economic experi¬ 
ence with an intensified religiosity. This 
suggests that the real answer to the 
right is for working class people, what¬ 
ever their faith or lack of it, to rebuild 
class organisation. And that’s not just 
a solution for Americans” (> Socialist 
Worker November 20). 

Quite right, comrade Callinicos. What 
a pity then that the SWP is against 
building Respect as a working class 
socialist organisation • 


other, are being forced to adhere to that 
religion. We mustn’t be too obsessed 
about a faith being merely an adherence 
to the word of god. The word of man 
could be as oppressive if we were to use 
it in an abusive manner. 

In my opinion the French ban is 
antithetical to secularism, which 
must be based on not only the 
separation of church and state, but 
the freedom of religious practice, 
including freedom of religious 
expression. 

I think I agree with that point. At the 
press conference that I chaired at City 
Hall a few months ago, the point was 
made that the French state had abused 
secularism. It had used it in a manner to 
pursue certain ideals that are anti-secu¬ 
larist. That is a point we are trying to 
pursue and I think is a correct one. 
Shouldn’t we then agree on a 
genuinely secular approach - within 
Respect, for instance? 

Today the debate on what secularism is, 
what it stands for, is something we ought 
to have, simply because it has been 
muddled in the eyes of many. People who 
look at it from different perspectives ei¬ 
ther celebrate it or feel extremely threat¬ 
ened by it. So it’s vital that we realise what 
it is. 

What we do acknowledge is that we 
live in a secular society and this is what 
I want secularism to reflect. That ought 
to mean that people can believe, can re¬ 
flect whatever ideology, faith, belief or 
principle that they carry - freely and with¬ 
out the persecution or oppression of 
any other. 

If that is what secularism is, then I feel 
it is something we all ought to carry for¬ 
ward and promote • 


Promote this secularism 

Anas Altikriti of the Muslim Association of Britain was a 
Respect candidate for Yorkshire and Humberside in the June 10 
EU elections. He spoke to Peter Manson 
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SWP CONFERENCE 


Mutiny stirs against east London 


In the run-up to the SWP’s November 27-28 conference, more 
critical voices are being raised over the nature of the internal 
regime. But, reports Mark Fischer, these are couched in terms 
that accept the basic premises of SWP ‘wisdom’ and are therefore 
incapable of getting to grips with the problem 


S everal contributions in the second 
Pre-conference bulletin of the 
Socialist Workers Party talk of the 
need for democratisation of the organi¬ 
sation. While these are welcome as far as 
they go, the critics actually have a tenden¬ 
cy to retrospectively excuse this sect’s 
monstrously bureaucratic regime as some¬ 
how necessary for survival in the 1980s. 
Thus, despite themselves, they are giving 
a gift to those elements of the leadership 
wedded to a semi-Stalinist understanding 
of ‘party discipline’. 

In a characteristically narrow-minded 
contribution, Socialist Worker editor 
Chris Bambery offers us some real jaw- 
droppers. On the need for “more debate” 
in the paper, he writes: “We need not be 
scared of different or dissenting voices. 
Debate is at the heart of the movement” 
(p6 - all quotes from Pre-conference bul¬ 
letin 2004 No2, unless otherwise stated). 
Warming to his ‘democratic’ theme, he 
says that “SWP members don’t operate 
according to instructions shouted down 
to them from east London. We operate in 
unison because we agree on shared ideas, 
strategies and tactics.” And how would 
this east London potentate know this? 
Because, as Tony Cliff claimed, the paper 
is published every week and “If we got it 
wrong our readers and the SWP member¬ 
ship would mutiny.” 

If the Bulletin consisted exclusively of 
this bilge it would be frankly unreadable. 
After all, how can Socialist Worker read¬ 
ers and SWP members rebel? Apart from 
ceasing to be readers or members, there are 
no democratic internal channels within 
which minorities can organise to become 
a majority. Socialist Worker only carries 
pinched, safely naive and suitably right- 
wing letters. Certainly no serious minority 
viewpoints get a platform. As to the SWP, 
it forbids its own members to form perma¬ 
nent factions. Members have to toe the line 
in public and certainly cannot develop their 
criticisms openly, in front of the public. 

Thankfully, there are some voices who 
seem to be questioning the SWP’s bu¬ 
reaucratic centralism, albeit tentatively 
and with extreme caution. 

Time to change 

Take the contribution of comrades Mar¬ 
tin Pitt (Hammersmith SWP) and Anne 
Kenefeck (Acton), ‘Building the party in 
the upturn’ (pi6). In stark contrast to the 
official optimism of the apparatchiks and 
myopic loyalists, they bluntly state that 
“It is clear that the state of the party on 
the ground is poor” and that there is a 
“major problem of local inactivity”. 

How is this to be explained? By the lin¬ 
gering of an organisational “formula” that 
was “absolutely cmcial to ensure our sur¬ 
vival” over “the last 25 years”. (Actually 
the comrades’ periodisation of the useful 
life of this “formula” is confused. In one 
place, they state that it has “worked well 
for us’ ’ for the last quarter of a century. Else¬ 
where in the same contribution, they be¬ 
moan the fact that it remained unaltered 
“throughout the 90s”, despite the fact that 
by the middle of that decade it was “already 
presenting real obstacles to party-build¬ 
ing”). So what were the main features of 
this cunning survival strategy? 

“Firstly, the party had to be ‘reined in’, 
bound tightly together and strictly disci¬ 
plined, with decision-making concen¬ 
trated at the centre. Secondly, any hint of 
division, any whisper of criticism, had to 
be dealt with decisively to ensure homo¬ 
geneity. This extreme tension between the 
various levels of the party, between the 
CC and the full-timers, and between the 
frill-timers and membership, came to char¬ 
acterise this formula for the downturn 
and, in the circumstances, there was no 
other way to behave.” 

Unavoidable though it allegedly was, 
they list the “undesirable consequences” 
that flowed from this supposedly correct 
decision of the organisation to slip on a 
bureaucratic straightjacket for the ‘down¬ 
turn’: 


• “Vigorous debate became rare”. 

• “Criticism of the leadership came to feel 
like (and probably was) an act ofbetrayal”. 

• “A rosy glow was put on the most 
meagre of successes”. 

• “Within the party, ‘pecking orders’ 
emerged and ... ordinary members were 
seen as ‘foot soldiers’, while those from 
whom the orders flowed were raised to 
the heights.” 

All of this had to be “tolerated” be¬ 
cause the organisation was fighting for 
“nothing less than the very existence of 
the authentic Marxist tradition”. And, ap¬ 
parently, it was “extremely successful”. 
Organisationally, the SWP was cohered 
- it even grew - while around it once 
mighty rivals crashed and burned. 

However, the comrades continue, the 
problem was that throughout the 1990s 
and the “political thaw” since, “the whole 
panoply remained - both the formula of 
high tension” (or, to put it more plainly, a 
semi-hysterical apparatus prone to 
screaming that even the mildest criticism 
of itself was “betrayal”) and “the list of 
undesirable tendencies” outlined above. 
By the mid-1990s, they tell us, these old 
ways were “presenting real obstacles to 
party-building”. 

Hius, we saw “enthusiastic and valu¬ 
able new recmits ... being bullied out of 
the party by well-meaning but dour com¬ 
rades determined to crush reformism”. 
Local initiatives were stymied by “the 
worst aspects of the pecking order”. To¬ 
day, the upturn offers the tantalising pros¬ 
pect of the organisation reaching out to 
engage “literally millions”. Yet the resil¬ 
ience of the “old mode and manner of 
operation” is acting to negate the party’s 
potential and is actually “exacerbating the 
already low levels of recruitment, paper 
sales, activity and morale”. 

Indeed, the extent of the problem is re¬ 
vealed by the membership figures (these 
comrades seem privy to information that 
others ask for in vain - see the plaintive 
call from Nick Bird in Bulletin No 1 - “How 
many members do we have? How many 
papers do we sell?” Weekly Worker No¬ 
vember 11). During the 1980s ‘downturn’, 
they say, the total actually supposedly 
grew to 9,000 registered members (real 
activists would have been far lower, of 
course). Today - because of the contin¬ 
ued misplaced adherence to the old meth¬ 
ods of work - that figure has been halved, 
with “possibly only 20% ... in any way 
active and many of these are demoralised 
because, although they see the upturn, 
they do not see any gains on the ground. 
As a result whole areas and districts, let 
alone branches, seem to have gone to 
sleep or died.” 

These old, rigidly bureaucratic methods 
of work must now be seen as what they 
are - an anachronism in this new, fluid 
period - and be “consciously broken 
with”. This change has become “ex¬ 
tremely urgent”, given the dire state of 
affairs in the party. The “extreme tension, 
the distrust of debate, the subordination 
of party-building to exclusively campaign 
work, the pecking orders, rosy glow and 
dour manner all have to go”. Unless this 
happens, “an historic opportunity to 
wallop Labourism could be lost”. 

The same comrades wrote about the 
“clash of the old and the new” in the pre¬ 
conference bulletin of 1997 and - as our 
readers will remember - also in the pre¬ 
conference discussion last year, where 
they complained of the “posturing” and 
“deference to status” endemic in the 


group, a supine culture that bred “pas¬ 
sivity”. “Activity”, they wrote, amounts 
to little more than “snapping to attention 
in the face of authority” and then “sink¬ 
ing back” into languor ( Weekly Worker 
November 6 2003). 

The general thrust of the duo’s criti¬ 
cisms are echoed in the contribution from 
Scarborough branch (pi8). Again, the 
comrades feel the need to tell readers that 
the “general perspectives and analysis of 
the SWP over the last few years has 
largely been borne out”. But now “inter¬ 
nal life needs to adapt and become more 
vibrant”. What is needed is “an atmos¬ 
phere where political and tactical debates 
are had openly, where criticism is seen as 
essential” - a cmcial development if the 
SWP is going to be successful in not 
only sharpening up its own politics, but 
in “attracting wider, diverse, radicalised 
layers of people into the party”. The prob¬ 
lem is that many of these types still see 
the SWP - “like it or not” - as “too top- 
down and with a political culture too 
closed to allow their ability to express 
themselves and learn”. Security is not an 
issue here, the comrades correctly state. 
Apart from the normal precautions a left 
political group habitually takes, “we seek 
to organise openly - debates and disa¬ 
greement are necessary”. 

Now, we can speculate on the real opin¬ 
ions of people like Martin Pitt, Anne 
Kenefeck and their rather more circum¬ 
spect Scarborough comrades. After all, it 
is clear that raising criticisms in the SWP 
is, as John Molyneux puts it, “a highly 
disagreeable experience with little pros¬ 
pect of success” ( Weekly Worker Novem¬ 
ber 18). Perhaps comrades feel the need 
to hedge their criticisms with a loyalty 
statement to the effect that these anti¬ 
democratic measures were once needed, 
but are now outmoded by wider political 
developments. 

If that is tme, these dissenting com¬ 


rades are profoundly mistaken and are 
actually propagating positively danger¬ 
ous ideas in the movement. Effectively 
they are alibying the shameful regime of 
bureaucratic diktat that has been imposed 
for decades on thousands of sincere revo¬ 
lutionary militants in the name of ‘demo¬ 
cratic centralism’, driving many to 
demoralisation and resignation and dis¬ 
crediting the very notion of Marxist or¬ 
ganisation amongst wide swathes of 
advanced workers. Democracy in the 
SWP is not an uncontroversial after¬ 
thought that can be tacked on to the lat¬ 
est leadership organisational innovation. 
If these comrades are sincere, they must 
make a far more basic challenge to the 
historical shibboleths that inform the dis¬ 
reputable practice of today’s SWP. 

Downturn, upturn 

First, on the question of the 1980s ‘down¬ 
turn’ that apparently excused the foul 
regime of censorship and witch-hunt in 
the organisation. 

In truth, the rot set in much earlier. The 
group began to impose a creeping bu¬ 
reaucratic centralism on itself when - un¬ 
der its founder-leader, Tony Cliff - it made 
a late- 1960s political lurch from its carica¬ 
ture version of ‘Luxemburgism’ to a cari¬ 
cature of ‘Leninism’. The autocratic 
regime produced by this precipitated a 
series of splits and expulsions in the early 
to mid-1970s (many of the smaller politi¬ 
cal sects that litter today’s left originate in 
this period of the SWP’s ideological 
cleansing). 

Paradoxically, the source of this lay not 
in some over-jealous concern for politi¬ 
cal precision or clarity, but in the organi¬ 
sation’s general disdain for the very 
notion of a revolutionary programme. 
SWP leaders, Cliff included, routinely 
boasted of their freedom from program¬ 
matic constraints. This left the group 
open to profound political disorientation. 


During ‘normal’ periods, it plied a mun¬ 
dane version of left trade union politics 
and made abstract propaganda about the 
shiny socialist future. But unexpected 
lulls or violent storms produced impres¬ 
sionistic bouts of pessimism or spasms 
of ultra-leftism. The SWP had no pro¬ 
grammatic ballast. 

Thus, in the midst of the miners’ Great 
Strike of1984-85 - a strategic clash of class 
against class - the SWP peddled pessi¬ 
mism and actively worked against gen¬ 
eralising this epic struggle to other 
sections of the class. Remember, this year¬ 
long strike threw up miners’ hit squads, 
mass pickets, semi-insurrectionary battles 
in some pit villages, a nationwide network 
of support groups, the Women Against 
Pit Closures movement, massive interna¬ 
tional solidarity from the workers of the 
world, distinct ‘wobbles’ in the Thatcher 
regime, etc. Yet, grotesquely, it was dubbed 
by Chris Harman as an “extreme example 
of what we in the SWP call the downturn’ ’! 

Cliff had decreed that the whole period 
throughout the 1980s was one of retreat. 
Thus, even as the miners gallantly bat¬ 
tled with the Tory government and the 
semi-militarised police outside power sta¬ 
tions and in the pit villages, the SWP pro¬ 
claimed that the period was more 
reminiscent of 1927 than 1925 - ie, agita¬ 
tion to generalise the miners’ strike by fus¬ 
ing it with the dockers, the railways, the 
Liverpool council and countless other 
such disputes was completely misplaced. 
Disgracefully for a supposed ‘combat 
organisation’ of the class, the SWP had 
declared the strike lost even as the min¬ 
ers were actually fighting. 

This stripe of irresponsible defeatism, 
along with a deep-seated prejudice 
against programme, led Cliff to write that 
Trotsky’s Transitional programme was 
only relevant when there was “a situation 
of general crisis, of capitalism in deep 
slump”, and that many of the programme’s 
proposals - eg, workers’ defence squads - 
“did not fit a non-revolutionary situation” 
(T Cliff Trotsky: the darker the night, the 
brighter the star London 1993, p300). Of 
course, the miners of nine years before - 
not having the benefit of Tony Cliff’s er¬ 
udite interpretation of the detail of Trot¬ 
sky’s thought - had spontaneously 
created their own embryonic workers’ 
defence squads in the course of their bit¬ 
ter dispute. How careless of them ... 

Then everything was turned upside 
down. In late 1992, when the NUM was 
forlornly looking towards Tory MPs and 
the shire county set to save Britain’s re¬ 
maining deep coal mining industry from 
Heseltine’s savage decimation, SWP 
megaphones began to blare the semi¬ 
anarchist slogan, ‘TUC, off your knees - 
call the general strike’ (to the initial incre¬ 
dulity of the rest of the left, who recalled 
the SWP’s disgraceful defeatism during 
the Great Strike). 

Now, for Marxists the call for a general 
strike is accompanied by agitation - a criti¬ 
cal dialogue with the masses - about the 
need for such measures as workers’ de¬ 
fence squads. In 1992 of course the SWP 
did no such thing. Its newly found radi¬ 
calism was purely verbal and intensely self- 
centred. For example, Cliff wildly 
suggested that if the SWP had 20,000 or 
30,000 members the mass demonstration 
in London in support of the miners would 
have been rerouted, parliament stormed 
and the government would fall. Mad stuff. 

The years that followed saw Cliff ra¬ 
tionalise his flip from extreme pessimism 
by taking a bumpy intellectual route back 
to Trotsky’s 1938 version of programme 
(not Lenin’s). Despite working class 
confidence and self-activity being at an 
all-time low ebb and revolutionary con¬ 
sciousness almost non-existent, Cliff de¬ 
cided that pursuit of even the most minimal 
demands was all that was needed to lay 
low the class enemy. 

Cliff appeared to be suggesting that we 
were entering a period of imminent revo¬ 
lution: “Capitalism in the advanced coun- 
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tries,” he wrote, “is no longer expanding 
and so the words of the 1938 Transitional 
programme that ‘there can be no discus¬ 
sion of systematic social reforms and rais¬ 
ing the masses’ living standards’ fits 
reality again” (T Cliff Trotskyism after 
Trotsky London 1999, pp81-2). 

This sort of apocalyptic overstatement 
of the impasse of capitalism was mis¬ 
placed in die 1930s: in the social and eco¬ 
nomic circumstances of the late 20th 
century, it appeared positively loony. 
Gerry Healy’s foam-flecked Workers 
Revolutionary Party of yesteryear could 
have sued for copyright... had not his¬ 
tory already consigned that clinically in¬ 
sane sect to the grave in a myriad of 
fragments a few years before. 

On May 1 1997 the SWP enthusiasti¬ 
cally voted Labour and in the months fol¬ 
lowing Blair’s parliamentary landslide its 
press carried silly articles suggesting the 
existence of a crisis of expectations that 
would soon see workers go onto the of¬ 
fensive. No explosion came. The Labour- 
induced crisis of expectations was clearly 
something that affected the left, not wider 
society, and within the SWP it produced 
an acute crisis of perspectives. 

Blair’s delabourisation of Labour un¬ 
dermined traditional auto-Labourism 
(‘Vote Labour, but build a fighting social¬ 
ist alternative’). At the same time the ab¬ 
sence of any serious mass movement 
from below forced the programmeless 
SWP theoreticians and propagandists to 
make the most absurd and hyperbolic 
claims to bolster its increasingly zany per¬ 
spectives. Lindsey German, for example, 
insisted in early 1999 that Blairism was 
characterised by crisis “in every major 
area of government policy”. Therefore, 
even a relatively large sectional strike 
would pose the question of power: “It is 
increasingly obvious that even one ma¬ 
jor national strike or an all-out strike in one 
city would lead to a rapid crisis of Blair¬ 
ism and Labourism, as society polarised 
along class lines” ( International Social¬ 
ism No82, spring 1999, p35). 

Of course, the yawning gap between 
SWP perspectives and reality continues 
to this day, manifest concretely in the over¬ 
blown estimations of the Respect ‘break¬ 
through’. The obvious point to make about 
all of this is that the leadership appears in¬ 
herently incapable of correctly elaborating 
a winning strategy for advanced workers 
in any particular period. In fact, its perspec¬ 
tives are subordinate to the aggrandise¬ 
ment of the SWP as a sect - not, as the 
central committee contribution to Bulletin 
No2 states, “the needs of the movement 
and the class” (p3). 

But the more profound lesson to draw 
for those comrades calling for democracy 
to be introduced into the organisation is 
that these opportunist political zig-zags 
require an undemocratic regime that will 
ensure that leaders are not held to ac¬ 
count for the palpable failure of the last 
set of perspectives. The membership has 
no programmatic standard to measure 
them against. That leadership itself is 
guided by a method shaped by intense 
impressionism and an appetite for quick 
organisational successes. This disastrous 
approach is articulated in its cmdest form 
by Ben Drake of York SWP, when he 
writes that, “However correct a position, 
without a real live campaign it means 
nowt. Usually better to start with the cam¬ 
paign and write the policy to fit” (pl9.) A 
politically sophisticated, independently 
minded membership would be a positive 
liability to the central committee and it has 
expended considerable effort to ensure 
that such an inconvenient layer has not 
developed. 

This is what comrade John Molyneux 
points to (a little obliquely) when he writes 
the following: “Put it this way: just be¬ 
cause the current general line of the party 
is correct does it matter if there are weak¬ 
nesses in its democracy? Yes, because 
tomorrow the line, or aspects of it, may 
not be right and will need a flourishing 


democracy to correct it. 

“I believe we paid a heavy price for the 
weakness of our internal democracy in the 
90s and after [but not in the 1980s, com¬ 
rade? - MF]. In this period, we persisted 
in the organisational tactic of splitting 
branches, which was based, in my opin¬ 
ion, on an exaggerated over-optimistic 
perspective, long after there was consid¬ 
erable evidence it wasn’t working. And 
this contributed significantly to our sub¬ 
stantial loss of membership in these years 
[not to mention the potentially disastrous 
disorientation the SWP induced in any 
elements of our class that might have been 
paying it attention, of course - MF]... the 
climate was such that the difficulties and 
the membership loss were not even ad¬ 
mitted” ( Weekly Worker November 18). 

Criticism 

Having accepted the thoroughly false 
premise that the 1980s were indeed a 
‘downturn’, comrades Pitt and Kenefeck 
expressly justify the repressive regime 
imposed on their comrades as a neces¬ 
sary evil. Foolishly, they write that criti¬ 
cism of the leadership during this decade 
or so “probably was” an “act of betrayal” 
(pi6). This idea is, of course, totally at 
variance with what comrade Molyneux 
calls “the norm in the history of the so¬ 
cialist movement” (ibid). 

For instance, for the bulk of their pre- 
1917 history, the Bolsheviks worked un¬ 
der extreme pressure from the tsarist 
regime. Arrest, imprisonment, torture, ex¬ 
ile and death were often the fate awaiting 
Russian revolutionaries. In these condi¬ 
tions sometimes the formal aspects of 
democracy could not function properly. 
Eg, the organisation’s centre had to op¬ 
erate in exile, would appoint agents to op¬ 
erate as organisers in Russia and 
conferences and congresses were usu¬ 
ally held in secret and abroad. Yet the sub¬ 
stantive element of party democracy - the 
ongoing, open criticism of perspectives 
and the contention of different ideas was 
never suspended. 

Take the aftermath of the failure of the 
1905 revolution. Looking back on the 
period of reaction (1907-10) precipitated 
by this defeat, Lenin wrote in 1920: 
“Tsarism was victorious. All the revolu¬ 
tionary and opposition parties were 
smashed. Depression, demoralisation, 
splits, discord, defection and pornogra¬ 
phy took the place of politics. There was 


an ever greater drift towards philosophi¬ 
cal idealism; mysticism became the garb 
of counterrevolutionary sentiments” (VI 
Lenin CJTVol 31, pp216-7). 

Indeed, Zinoviev subsequently wrote 
that during “this hard period” of reaction 
“the party as such did not exist” - it had 
“disintegrated into tiny individual circles” 
(G Zinoviev History of the Bolshevik 
Party pi65). 

I would venture to suggest that this 
was a rather tougher period than the one 
we faced - along with our SWP comrades 
- in the Britain of the 1980s. Yet what was 
the practice of Russian revolutionaries? 
Did they impose a gagging order on them¬ 
selves? Did they attempt to take the ex¬ 
ternal censorial regime of triumphant 
tsarism and replicate it in their own ranks? 

In fact, the party saw sharp political 
battles during this period - carried out 
openly, in front of advanced non-party 
workers - and these political battles were 
instrumental in forging Bolshevism as 
the world historic revolutionary trend it 
became. Nor were they simply con¬ 
ducted against the other elements of the 
party, such as the Mensheviks, but 
within the Bolshevik faction itself. Promi¬ 
nent here was the struggle against the 
left: liquidationism associated with such 
leading Bolshevik figures as Bogdanov, 
a struggle that produced Lenin’s tome 
Materialism and empirico-criticism. 
The separation - when it came - was thus 
not the result of “an organisational ma¬ 
noeuvre, but was the conclusion of a 
thoroughgoing ideological dispute in 
which counterposed perspectives were 
openly laid out” (P Le Blanc Lenin and 
the revolutionary party , New York 1990, 
pl55). 

And the purpose of this openness - 
even under the most trying and difficult 
of conditions for political work in general, 
let us recall - was the need of the class 
itself for political clarity. It would “show 
the workers clearly, directly and definitely 
two ways out... for the tactics of preserv¬ 
ing (in storage cans) the revolutionary 
words of 1905-06 instead of applying the 
revolutionary method to a new, different 
situation...” (VI Lenin CWVol 15, Mos¬ 
cow 1977,p406). 

And yet our SWP dissidents tell us that 
the conditions of 1980s Britain demanded 
that, within the SWP, “any hint of division, 
any whisper of criticism, had to be dealt 
with decisively to ensure homogeneity” 
(Martin Pitt and Anne Kenefeck, pi6). 

Claptrap, comrades. If you want democ¬ 
racy in your organisation, you are going 
to have to make a rather more serious stab 
at identifying where die SWP’s bureaucrat¬ 
ism came from in the first place • 



Good news 


W ith just under a week to go in 
November, our £500 monthly 
fighting fund is looking more than 
okay. Last issue I was able to report a 
welcome spurt of donations that took 
us to a healthy £380. Since then the 
flow has moderated somewhat; in fact 
we were down to something like a 
trickle. Nevertheless every little helps. 

Thanks go to the following com¬ 
rades: LW (£20), FJ (£10), PC (£10), 
PM (£5) and NB (£4). Our fund now 
stands at £429. That puts us well on 
target. Not that we can afford to be 
complacent. 

Let me in particular appeal to those 
members of the Socialist Workers 
Party who are regularly reading us on 
the net. Your organisation is gallop¬ 
ing to the right and the only worth¬ 
while coverage comes from this 
publication. So, comrades, please 


make a donation via the post or our 
PayPal facility. A handful already 
have, but I want to urge more of you 
to help out. 

As always, a quick mention of cir¬ 
culation. Last week saw a small in¬ 
crease in e-readers - from 10,039 to 
10,642. Quite frankly, given our cov¬ 
erage of the crises affecting both the 
SWP and the Scottish Socialist Party, 
I would have expected more. 

Then the left in Britain, though it 
does not always recognise it, still in¬ 
habits something of a stagnant 
ghetto. Despite that, over the last year 
our total circulation (including the 
print issue) has steadily edged up¬ 
wards and now seems permanently 
established at or beyond the 11,000 
mark every week. Definitely good 
news • 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Problems 

Of communill ailqBi-ilHJilinn 


■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the 
workers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred 
compromise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter Taaffe’s group 
and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of de¬ 
mocracy. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular at¬ 
tention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for revo¬ 
lution. Vital for principled activists. 

£4.95/€7.50 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue in his historically significant argument against a dis¬ 
gruntled minority who deserted the CPGB in 1992. 

£4.95/€7.50 

■A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory government’s 1992 coal 
review. The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur 
Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/€1.50 

■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad’s book argued for the Socialist Alliance to move to a higher or¬ 
ganisational and political stage. Drawing on an extensive study of history, this 
work presented the case for a party firmly based on a Marxist programme and 
the mles and methods of democratic centralism. 


£5.00/€7.50 

Buy all 6 books for £20/€30 and save £9.80/€l6 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 


Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 

Remaking Europe □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/€. 


Name 


Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 
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GERMANY _ 

Socialist or welfare state party? 


Over the weekend of November 20-21, the first national delegate 
conference of the German left alliance, Wahlaltemative Arbeit 
und soziale Gerechtigkeit, decided unanimously to begin the 
process of setting up a party. However, there is rather less unity 
over what kind of party it should become and how democratic its 
internal structures will be. Tina Becker reports from Nuremberg 



WASG conference: militant enthusiasm 


W hat a difference. Three weeks 
ago, the Socialist Workers 
Party treated us to their vision 
of a ‘united front’ at Respect’s first del¬ 
egate conference: we witnessed exclu¬ 
sions, the hand-picking of delegates, the 
demonisation of minority viewpoints 
and an utter unwillingness to incorpo¬ 
rate organisations with minority views. 

The first delegate conference of the 
WASG (Electoral Alternative for Work 
and Social Justice) was refreshingly dif¬ 
ferent. There was a frank exchange of 
opinions and a very comradely and in¬ 
clusive atmosphere. Delegates were 
cheered for declaring themselves com¬ 
munists or revolutionary socialists. Al¬ 
most every speaker was enthusiastically 
applauded - even when the motion they 
moved received only a couple of votes. 
There were members and ex-members 
present of the governing Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party (SPD), the Party of Demo¬ 
cratic Socialism (PDS) and the Green 
Party. In short, you got the feeling some¬ 
thing really exciting was happening. 

I found it slightly strange, though, 
after so many years abroad, to be part of 
this very German style of conference. 
Before it got underway, a rock band got 
us into the mood. The 247 delegates from 
all 16 federal states were seated at long 
tables, which were covered with drinks, 
food and delegate papers. Although 
smoking was only allowed in the en¬ 
closed bar, the hall quickly became 
smoke-filled. Delegates chatted to each 
other all the way through conference. 
Often, it felt like the speakers were sup¬ 
plying the light entertainment, to which 
the delegates could listen - or not. And 
we started bang on time: quite a surprise 
to see the hall packed at 9am on a Sun¬ 
day morning. 

The main decision was for a poll of the 
membership seeking to transform the 
association into a fully-fledged party. By 
December 14, all 6,000members will have 
had the opportunity to vote, either via 
email or post. This somewhat overly 
complex method is supposed to assure 
the membership of the organisation’s 
Basisdemokratie. In reality, however, 
there are strong bureaucratic trends that 
could well become a stumbling block in 
transforming the WASG into an effec¬ 
tive political alternative. 

German crisis 

It certainly seemed correct when Klaus 
Ernst, one half of the leading duumvirate, 
declared this conference an “historic 
opportunity for Germany”. The country 
is in the middle of a deep political crisis. 
In a situation where (at least) 4.5 million 
are out of work and more and more com¬ 
panies are threatening to move produc¬ 
tion abroad, the governing coalition of 
SPD and Greens is conducting the most 
ferocious attacks on the working class 
for decades. 

In the name of keeping the country 
competitive, they are actively support¬ 
ing the discarding of the very important 
Tarifvertrage (agreements between un¬ 
ions and employers over wages and 
working conditions), which has resulted 
in the return of the 40-hour week (if not 
longer). After the major union struggles 
ofthe 1980s, a 35-hour or 37.5-hour week 
was introduced in most German indus¬ 
tries, thereby setting the precedent for 
similar struggles in France and other 
European countries. 

While the German economy as a 
whole is certainly not growing as fast as 
it used to, the economic situation is 
hardly as dire as you might have 
thought, listening to those who try to 
persuade you of the necessity of the 
above measures. There are of course 
bankruptcies, but most of them affect 
very small companies. The big conglom¬ 
erates, however, are doing just fine - in 
fact many are reporting record profits. 
The 30 biggest companies listed in the 
Deutsche Aktien Index returned average 


increases of 30% last year alone, accord¬ 
ing to Die Zeit (November 11). It quotes 
economist Harald Jorg from the 
Dresdner Bank as saying: “The interna¬ 
tional competitiveness of German com¬ 
panies is excellent.” And the department 
for national statistics is pleased to report 
that the wages of German workers have 
stagnated since 1993 - while average 
profits have risen by 60%. 

Impotent unions 

Easy access to cheap labour in the new 
EU countries has put the unions on the 
defensive. At the moment, this 
‘outsourcing’ is more threat than reality 
- Morgan Stanley estimates that ‘only’ 
300,000 German jobs have been lost to 
eastern European countries since the 
beginning of the 1990s, not millions, as 
often quoted. But this is expected to rise 
as tax concessions and heavy subsidies 
for companies investing in the new EU 
states start to bring results. There is no 
effective cooperation between workers 
and their unions in the different EU 
countries that could coordinate an effec¬ 
tive fight for the levelling up of wages 
and working conditions. As long as this 
remains the case, the threat of 
outsourcing production to Hungary, the 
Czech Republic and Poland remains very 
real. 

Secondly, and of course related to 
this, Germany is witnessing a systematic 
attempt to break the unions - similar to 
what Margaret Thatcher did in the 1980s. 
Once IG Metall (until recently the most 
powerful and feared union in Europe) 
agreed to one shit deal, other companies 
jumped on the bandwagon and the 
workers have been sold out over and 
over again. 

Up until recently, German trade union 
leaders usually had a relatively easy job: 
in the yearly renegotiation of the 
Tarifvertrage , they would, at most, call 
a couple of warning strikes and then sit 
down with the bosses to agree a deal. 
Nowadays something much more is re¬ 
quired if members’ rights and working 
conditions are to be defended. Many in 
the union bureaucracy are of course also 
longstanding members of the SPD and 


are not ready to break from ‘their’ party. 
Faced with this lack of fight, less and less 
people are joining unions: there are now 
only seven million union members, com¬ 
pared to 10 million a decade ago. And 
with fewer members, the unions are even 
less capable of waging a real fightback. 

Last week IG Metall agreed to reintro¬ 
duce the 40-hour week at Siemens - with¬ 
out any increase in wages. At 
Mercedes, the workers will no longer be 
paid for meal breaks and the union has 
agreed to forego a previously negoti¬ 
ated wage rise. Worst of all was the deal 
shuck at Volkswagen: IG Metall agreed 
to a wage freeze for 28 months and to 
give up the premium for working over¬ 
time, while any newly employed work¬ 
ers will earn 20% less than their 
colleagues. In return, there are supposed 
to be no sackings until 2011. However, 
the company can cancel this agreement 
at any time. It does not need a genius to 
work out that longer working hours and 
less protection against sackings will lead 
to only one thing: more unemployment. 

The fact that three of the WASG’s four 
main leaders are middle-ranking IG 
Metall officials certainly reflects discon¬ 
tent with the leadership’s performance - 
even if none of them are at present pre¬ 
pared to comment publicly on their un¬ 
ion’s role. 

The tremendous demonstrations 
against the cuts in benefit and social 
services which took place this summer 
have shown that many workers are an¬ 
gered by the bosses’ onslaught. Hun¬ 
dreds of thousands joined the Monday 
demonstrations in cities across Germany. 
However, although the leadership of the 
German TUC (DGB) supported a mas¬ 
sive demonstration in April, it has since 
distanced itself from the protests. Many 
workers are therefore deeply unhappy 
with their union leaders and of course 
the SPD: more than 65,000 people have 
resigned their membership since the 
beginning of 2003. While there were al¬ 
most a million SPD members in 1991, the 
figure now stands at only 650,000 
(Frankfurter Rundschau November 17). 

Of course, support for the demonstra¬ 
tions has since dropped - in cities where 


once there were 100,000 on the streets, 
now they are counted in hundreds. But 
the WASG argues quite correctly that 
this most likely indicates a frustration 
with the limited nature of such demon¬ 
strations, rather than a lack of anger. 
“What we need now is to channel this 
anger and frustration into organisational 
structures,” Klaus Ernst told the Weekly 
Worker. 

No cooperation with 
PDS? 

Quite obviously, there is a real space 
opening up for an organised fightback 
and it is growing bigger every day. As 
junior partner in the government coali¬ 
tion, the Green Party has long stopped 
being seen as any kind of alternative. The 
Party of Democratic Socialism (PDS), 
which emerged from the former ‘official 
communist’ party of East Germany, has 
also lost much of its reputation as a left- 
wing force. In the three federal states 
where it is part of the regional govern¬ 
ing coalition, it has been responsible for 
some of the most draconian cutbacks 
and in Berlin helped undermine and fi¬ 
nally cancel the Tarifvertrag for all pub¬ 
lic sector workers in the capital. 

Although the PDS took part in the 
demonstrations against the attacks on 
unemployed benefits (Hartz IV, so called 
after the bureaucrat who thought of it), 
it has since announced that - now that 
the proposals have become law - it in¬ 
tends to enforce them. Under Hartz IV, 
anybody who has been unemployed for 
over 12 months can be forced to take any 
job - at a minimum rate of €1 per hour on 
top of benefit. If they refuse, their ben¬ 
efit of €330 per month can be cut. 

January 12005 is incidentally not only 
the day when Hartz IV comes into force. 
It is also the day when the new corpo¬ 
rate tax rate of 21% will be introduced - 
the lowest in the whole of the EU. This 
neatly symbolises the way German so¬ 
ciety is moving at the moment. 

Little wonder then that the WASG has 
attracted strong media attention, numer¬ 
ous attacks by the SPD and massive 
interest from many on the German left. 


Although the organisation is still only 
an association, not a party, more than 
6,000 people have signed up in the six 
months since its launch. 

Some in the WASG want to see a joint 
campaign with the PDS in the forthcom¬ 
ing parliamentary elections, to be held 
in the autumn of 2006. A conference 
motion from Frankfurt, for example, de¬ 
manded “urgent clarification” of the 
position in relation to the PDS, declar¬ 
ing it “extremely unfortunate” if two left 
parties were to stand against each other. 
Comrades from the east German city of 
Thuringen, on the other hand, state that 
“if we wanted to vote for the PDS, we 
would have joined the PDS, not the 
WASG”. 

The relationship will have to be clari¬ 
fied soon - after all, the PDS still polls over 
20% in most of the east German federal 
states. Many in the WASG come from a 
PDS background or are still PDS mem¬ 
bers. IrinaNeszeri, for example, was aPDS 
councillor in the west German city of 
Duisburg - now she has left the PDS and 
is the WASG’s only paid employee. 
Joachim Bischoff was for years a promi¬ 
nent member of the PDS national execu¬ 
tive - and has now been elected onto the 
WAGS leadership. 

One thing is clear: the PDS is not just 
the ‘SPD of the east’, as some in the 
WASG believe. It is also not simply the 
continuation of the “real existing social¬ 
ism” of the old GDR regime. Many peo¬ 
ple, particularly in east Germany, see it 
as an alternative to the capitalist system 
and a way to register their protest. Un¬ 
like the WASG, the PDS holds a clear 
position of “seeking to present alterna¬ 
tives to the current system”. It defines 
itself as a socialist organisation - at least 
formally. 

The WASG leadership has an¬ 
nounced that it does not want to take 
up the PDS offer of running joint slates 
in the parliamentary elections in 2006. 
This could well turn out to be a wrong, 
indeed arrogant, decision. After all, while 
the German electoral system is more 
democratic than the British, a party still 
needs to achieve a national average of 
5% in order to enter the Bundestag. 

A poll conducted by the respectable 
Emnid institute in August put “a new left 
party” at 14%. But this might look differ¬ 
ent in the autumn of2006, particularly if 
voters believe that a vote for the WASG 
could let in the right. 

A stronger state? 

The leadership around Klaus Ernst and 
Thomas Handel want the WASG to 
become, not an explicitly socialist party, 
but a “social welfare state party” (Sozial- 
staatspartei), that “should not ask 
whether or how this current system 
could be overcome”, as Thomas Handel 
put it. “At the moment we are on the 
defensive - we should concentrate on 
building a fightback against the current 
attacks.” 

The draft WASG programme (which 
will now be discussed by all party fomms 
and then voted on at the official party 
launch in April 2005) is therefore mainly 
a Keynesian appeal to the state to do 
more to stop unemployment and man¬ 
age the capitalist system better - the 
comrades are suggesting a “public in¬ 
vestment programme into the future” to 
create 500,000 new jobs in the environ¬ 
ment and social sectors; the reintroduc¬ 
tion of the wealth tax (abolished under 
chancellor Schroder); the reduction of 
the working week, etc. 

All worthy demands, of course, but 
there a number of problems. Firstly, the 
authors have actually calculated the 
cost - and on paper it all adds up beauti¬ 
fully. Secondly, the authors of the draft 
claim that their proposals would not only 
be socially more just, but also “better 
economically”, as they would lead to 
less unemployment and therefore more 
economic growth, which is of course 
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good news for “everybody in Germany”: 
the workers and the bosses, the unem¬ 
ployed and the capitalists. Easy. There 
is no need for an organised fightback of 
the workers and unemployed, just ‘logic’ 
and ‘rational thinking’. As if the current 
onslaught on workers’ rights and the 
high level of unemployment were mere 
accidental symptoms of a system that is 
basically fair and just - if only we could 
scrape away the nasty bits that have 
built up over the years. 

Naturally, if we believe that, we do not 
need to discuss any fundamental alter¬ 
natives to the current system. Quite 
obviously, the WASG leadership does 
not want to appear too radical; it wants 
to build an organisation that is attractive 
to the liberals, the Christians and the anti¬ 
capitalists. The mere defence of the wel¬ 
fare state is the be-all-and-end-all for the 
current leadership. 

Many conference delegates, however, 
were quite insistent that wishful think¬ 
ing alone would not stop the current 
attacks; nor would an organisation with 
such a limited programme provide a re¬ 
alistic political alternative for German 
workers. “We want to be a left party” was 
the reaction of many speakers following 
Klaus Ernst’s definition of the WASG as 
a “social welfare state party”. 

One delegate from Hamburg com¬ 
mented cynically: “I get the impression 
that we want to present organisational 
structures and a programme that are 
supposed to convince even our biggest 
enemies.” Another delegate from 
Bremen mused: “It certainly looks as if 
our executive thinks we should position 
the WASG just a little bit to the left of 
the SPD and then we can easily grab 
everybody in that space. That won’t 
work - we have to have clear ideas about 
a real alternative system to mn society.” 
And yet another delegate demanded - 
to much applause: “I don’t want another 
social democracy. That’s been tried and 
found wanting. How can we mobilise 
against unemployment and then not also 
criticise the system that has produced it 
in the first place?” 

Many comrades were also adamant 
that the WASG should remain a party of 
opposition, even if they were to be 
elected into parliament: “We’ve seen 
what happened with the Greens and the 
PDS,” one delegate warned. 

As far as I could tell, most of these criti¬ 
cal voices are not members of any par¬ 
ticular left group. The German 
Communist Party, while very interested 
in the process, was not officially there 
and nobody identified themselves as a 
supporter. 

German SWP 

Interestingly, comrades from the SWP’s 
small German section, Linksruck, posi¬ 
tioned themselves well to the right in this 
context. In their three contributions, they 
had nothing at all to say on the future 
shape of the organisation, but concen¬ 
trated - as usual - on populism and ac¬ 
tivism: “We have to stop the Nazi parties 
- now!” demanded one, while another 
urged the WASG to “participate in the 
international protests against the social 
cuts in Bmssels on March 19”. By the 
way, none of the three identified them¬ 
selves as members of Linksruck - but the 
character of their contributions left sea¬ 
soned SWP-watchers in no doubt as to 
their affiliation. 

Only when comrade Christine 
Buchholz stood for the new executive did 
we hear the word ‘Linksruck’ for the first 
time (“I am a member of Verdi, Attac and 
Linksruck”). And one had to read her leaf¬ 
let to find out what she actually thinks 
about how the WASG should develop: 
“I think it would be a massive mistake to 
narrow down the WASG to a socialist or 
anti-capitalist programme. This would 
exclude the majority of those people who 
have been bitterly disappointed by the 
mainstream parties and would prevent the 
building of a serious political alternative,” 
her statement reads. But of course, “as 
an organised socialist, I am of the opin¬ 
ion that we have to overcome capitalism 
in order to achieve lasting peace and so¬ 
cial justice. Building the WASG must be 


an open, united process in which every¬ 
body can participate who wants to defend 
the welfare state.” 

It is hard to find anything positive to 
say about Linksruck’s input in the face 
of such sheer opportunism. In Respect 
(and previously the Socialist Alliance) 
the SWP has to suppress its revolution¬ 
ism until such a time as new members 
flood in by the score and then, as a mi¬ 
nority, the SWP would be able to come 
out in its true colours, like a beautiful 
butterfly emerging from a rather unpleas¬ 
ant and ugly cocoon. 

Well, not so in the WASG. Linksruck 
is already a very small minority in the 
organisation - and still the time is not right 
to fight for its own politics. At least, in 
Germany Linksruck occupies the prop¬ 
er position such opportunist and unin¬ 
spiring politics deserve: as a small and 
unimportant sect amongst many similar¬ 
sized groups. 

But comrade Buchholz made a good 
enough speech, in which she opposed 
neoliberal globalisation “with our own 
globalisation from below” and got 
elected onto the executive. Christine 
Lehnert, the far more outspoken and 
openly socialist representative of the 
Socialist Party’s German section, Social¬ 
ist Alternative, did not make it onto the 
executive. 

Ttade union habits 

Even though Linksruck seems to have 
no desire to challenge Ernst’s plan to 
make the WASG a responsible and safe 
organisation, comrade Buchholz’s elec¬ 
tion was opposed by the leadership: 
“The election of Lrau Buchholz is the 
only outcome of this conference that we 
did not actually plan for,” Thomas 
Handel told the press afterwards. 

The old executive had made sure that 
all WAGS members were aware who 
they wanted to be on the newly elected 
leadership - without the list system we 
saw applied in Respect, but with enough 
emphasis nevertheless. 

Naturally the way in which the old ex¬ 
ecutive came into being was top-down: 
in effect, 40 co-thinkers got together in 
July 2003 to register the WASG as an 
association. These 40 then selected four 
from amongst themselves to become the 
central executive and 10 further comrades 
to make up the national executive. This 
executive wrote its own constitution; set 
up all sorts of commissions (like the one 
working out the draft programme and the 
association’s constitution); delegated 
comrades to ‘temporarily’ run the 
WASG in different federal states; and 
made ‘strong recommendations’ on who 
should be elected into office locally and 
regionally. 

Three men on the (old and new) cen¬ 
tral executive are high-ranking members 
of IG Metall. Klaus Ernst and Thomas 
Handel - who were simultaneously ex¬ 
pelled from the SPD in July after threat¬ 
ening to set up the WASG - are close 
political allies. The economist Axel 
Troost is the brains behind them capa¬ 
ble of throwing around all sorts of facts 
and figures. 

Sabine Losing, as the fourth player on 
the inner leadership, is a member of the 
national council of Attac and is sup¬ 
posed to symbolise the link with the 
social movements. Attac itself is divided 
over its attitude to WASG, as many 
members are deeply suspicious of any 
political party. Like other national sec¬ 
tions, Attac Germany as a whole refuses 
to engage in elections or political parties 
(though many in the national Attac lead¬ 
erships are in fact members of parties). 

Moreover, it is clear that the trade 
union officials are in the majority - there 
are at least another three IG Metall mem¬ 
bers and a couple of Verdi members on 
the 10-strong national executive. This, 
and the way the whole project was first 
launched, might possibly explain some 
of the bureaucratic teething problems 
which have characterised the first few 
months. 

Lor example, many WASG members 
were unhappy that only delegates were 
supposed to attend conference and I am 
told that there were some “very lively” 


discussions on the issue. With shrug¬ 
ging shoulders the executive referred to 
the constitution - which it had of course 
written itself. When a majority at confer¬ 
ence then accepted a motion allowing all 
WASG members to attend as observers, 
it was a bit of a pyrrhic victory - obvi¬ 
ously, not many had made their way to 
Nuremberg, as they did not know 
whether they would be let in or would 
have to stay out in the freezing cold. 

I was also told by a number of del¬ 
egates that prior to conference the ex¬ 
ecutive also made very clear who they 
wanted to see as a delegate and who 
they would encourage to run for the 
new executive. Although there were no 
serious candidates opposing the four 
members of the central executive, the 
delegates punished them with lower 
than expected votes: Thomas Handel, 
as the executive member with the high¬ 
est vote, received the support of only 
191 of the 247 delegates. Sabine Losing, 
the member with the least support, re¬ 
ceived 152 votes. 

In this respect of course, it is good to 
see comrade Buchholz making it onto 
the leadership. 

No place for ‘sectarians’ 

Conference also saw a heated discus¬ 
sion on the role of so-called 
Linkssektierer (left sectarians) in and 
around the WASG, which will undoubt¬ 
edly become a bigger issue in the weeks 
and months ahead. Klaus Ernst had 


he Monday demonstrations 
against social cuts have lost a 
lot of support. Is this a good 
time to launch a new organisation? 

In April we witnessed the biggest dem¬ 
onstrations since the end of the war and 
the resistance in people’s heads has not 
lessened. But our task now is to chan¬ 
nel resistance into democratic channels 
and a new organisation. Otherwise, we 
leave the field to the extreme right, which 
has done very well in recent elections. 
We have recruited 6,000 members in 
less than six months - that is quite some¬ 
thing. 

The SPD of course is very worried 
about. Just a few days ago, we were ac¬ 
cused of misusing union equipment for 
WASG purposes. This is an obvious at¬ 
tempt to undermine us and our organi¬ 
sation - from people who do exactly what 
they accuse us of for the SPD. 

In your opening speech, you warned 


given an interview with the Frankfurter 
Rundschau , whose reporter noted: 
“The fact that some communists and 
Marxists are wandering around in the 
WASG does not concern Ernst; they 
will quickly disappear again. The 
WASG is not supposed to become a 
marginal left party, but a social welfare 
state party - in this way, the sectarians 
would quickly lose their footing” (No¬ 
vember 17). 

A number of delegates were out¬ 
raged by this article and demanded that 
comrade Ernst distance himself from 
these comments. “This is a disgrace. 
Are we again hunting communists?” 
one delegate asked to enthusiastic ap¬ 
plause. “Have you already forgotten 
Pastor Niemoller’s warning, ‘Lirst they 
came for the communists, but I did noth¬ 
ing ...’? If we want to build a new and 
democratic organisation, we need eve¬ 
rybody on the left to be involved.” 

Many delegates noted disappointedly 
that comrade Ernst did not in fact dis¬ 
tance himself from the Frankfurter 
Rundschau' s write-up of the interview. 
Moreover, there is quite clearly a desire 
by the leadership to tighten up the or¬ 
ganisation once it has become a ‘proper’ 
party in April. Two motions demanded 
that WASG members should not be al¬ 
lowed to retain their membership of other 
parties. Although the motions were re¬ 
ferred to the commission working on the 
party’s constitution, Thomas Handel 
told the Weekly Worker that for the time 


against the infiltration of groups 
who “normally meet in telephone 
booths”. Who were you referring 
to? 

I do not want to name any particular or¬ 
ganisation. There are people who are 
attracted to our project. But if that is the 
case, then they should participate prop¬ 
erly and fully. The main question is, why 
are they participating? If they think they 
can jump on the bandwagon and use the 
WASG for their own agenda, then they 
should think again. We have to be clear 
that the basis of this organisation is the 
left, not the far left. 

Lothar Bisky, leader of the Party of 
Democratic Socialism, is calling for 
an electoral pact for the 2006 
parliamentavy elections: the PDS in 
the east, the WASG in the west. 
Wouldn’t it be a disaster if two 
leftwing parties stood against each 
other? 


being he does not mind people being 
members of another party - for as long 
as the WASG remains an association: 
“As soon as we become a party, then 
people have to make a decision, espe¬ 
cially if they are members of the old es¬ 
tablishment parties. How can you be a 
candidate for the WASG and meanwhile 
finance a different party with your mem¬ 
bership dues?” 

Time will tell if the leadership also has 
the “left sectarians” in mind and not 
just members of the SPD, PDS or the 
Green Party. I would guess that com¬ 
rade Buchholz will not make the transi¬ 
tion onto the party’s executive in April 
2005. 

Despite all of these problems, the 
place for communists and socialists in 
Germany today quite clearly is in the 
WASG. Organisations like Workers 
Power’s small German section, 
Arbeitermacht, have truly shown their 
sectarian narrow-mindedness by boy¬ 
cotting the new formation - particularly 
in a period where the foundations of the 
party are still being laid. Obviously, an 
uncritical engagement a la Linksruck is 
almost as useless. 

There is a real opportunity to fight for 
WASG to become a democratic, inclu¬ 
sive and socialist organisation that 
goes beyond defence of the welfare 
state. However, this requires a more or¬ 
ganised approach by the so far atom¬ 
ised, but quite clearly leftwing and 
enthused membership • 


If we were to be perceived as the west 
German wing of the PDS, then our 
project would be finished. But it is up to 
the party to make this decision. If you 
ask me, I am confident that there will be 
no joint list with the PDS. We want to 
stand in the whole of Germany as an in¬ 
dependent party. If we were elected any¬ 
where, we would of course work together 
with all those who aim for similar things, 
but I cannot imagine there will be any 
electoral deal. 

The PDS has lost a lot of support 
because of the neoliberal politics of 
the coalitions it has joined in some 
federal states. Is the WASG clear 
about its commitment to remain an 
opposition party, as many delegates 
demanded? 

I cannot see any party that would want 
to form a government with us, so the 
question does not really arise. 

But what if the WASG held the 
balance of power? 

The condition for any deal would be that 
the other parties would have to commit 
themselves to our programme and our 
demands and form a government for 
work and social justice. At the moment, 
I cannot see any party doing that - so, 
yes, we will be a party of opposition. 
There were a number of motions 
that called on the WASG to commit 
itself to paying its representatives 
only the average wage of a skilled 
worker. 

As we are not a party yet, we are not 
ready to make decisions like that - the 
commissions for the programme and 
constitution will be drawing up propos¬ 
als on such questions. But, speaking 
personally, I find this very wrong. If we 
adopt such an approach, we might have 
a problem finding anybody who would 
want to stand or work for us! 

There were also a number of motions 
that wanted to prevent anybody with an 
elected position in the party from be¬ 
coming a member of parliament. I find it 
extremely stupid to take such a general¬ 
ised approach - it should be discussed 
in each individual case. 

I must say, though, that these kinds 
of motions come from a desire to build a 
new kind of organisation. Many of our 
members feel that the old parties like the 
SPD and the Greens take their member¬ 
ship for a ride and make decisions over 
their heads. The question of control and 
transparency is very important • 


Of the left, not far left 

Klaus Ernst (right), pictured with Thomas 
Handel, spoke to the Weekly Worker 
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Bring back Tommy 

The Weekly Worker has argued that the executive of the Scottish Socialist Party has succumbed to 
“presbyterian moralism” in forcing Tommy Sheridan to resign following ‘revelations’ about his sex life. SSP 
member Tom Delargy believes there is more to it than that 



Tommy Sheridan: why did they tell him to resign? 


T he executive committee of the Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Party have invented 
a new extreme sport: shooting 
themselves in the foot with a machine 
gun. Over the last fortnight they have 
gotten it down to a fine art, and appear 
to have an inexhaustible supply of am¬ 
munition. 

This latest obsession of theirs does 
not impress all 3,000 members of the 
party, however. It is beginning to dawn 
on many of us that, without a thorough¬ 
going purge of the executive, we are not 
going to wake up from this nightmare, 
the gruesomeness of which was barely 
hinted at in the article in the last issue of 
the Weekly Worker (November 21). I per¬ 
sonally have lost all confidence in the 
existing executive, at any rate its major¬ 
ity. That is why I am lending my full sup¬ 
port to the motion of no confidence in 
the executive, originating in the Edin¬ 
burgh North and Musselburgh branch, 
to be voted on at the national council on 
December 12. 

Those who have created the mess in 
the SSP are demonstrably incapable of 
clearing it up (with the crisis further spi¬ 
ralling out of control every time an offi¬ 
cial spokesperson intervenes in order to 
put a lid on it), I am contributing this 
piece, which may be the first of several - 
this story is going to run and run over 
the next few weeks, if not months. 

Perhaps I should start by pointing out 
that, although Tommy Sheridan an¬ 
nounced his resignation with the uncon¬ 
vincing explanation that he wanted to 
spend more time with his family, anony¬ 
mous members of the executive gave off- 
the-record briefings calling Tommy a liar: 
he had been sacked by all 19 members 
of the executive. Alan McCombes (SSP 
policy coordinator, and Tommy’s clos¬ 
est collaborator for a decade or two) 
backed up Tommy’s version of events. 
He did so at a specially arranged press 
conference of all our MSPs (Tuesday 
November 16), explaining that Tommy 
was one of those who voted for his own 
resignation. A week later, though, the 
face-saving spin has finally broken 
down. It is now admitted by everyone 
that Tommy was sacked. But when mem¬ 
bers of the executive and party spokes¬ 
persons are asked to explain why he was 
sacked, journalists receive nothing but 
stonewalling. 

“Curiouser and curiouser.” That was 
the response of Iain McWhirter when 
he and Glen Campbell discussed the 
latter’s interview with Yet Alan Mc¬ 
Combes on Politics Scotland (Novem¬ 
ber 19). According to Alan, Tommy was 
not sacked because of any of the sex 
allegations made against him. Nor was 
he sacked because he lied about these 
allegations. So what was he sacked for? 
Journalists and everyone else are be¬ 
ing asked to wait for the full facts to leak 
out after all 3,000 members of the party 
are briefed in closed branch meetings 
over the next month. An edited version 
of the minutes of the November 9 EC 
meeting is also promised some time af¬ 
ter that. It does not seem to have oc¬ 
curred to members of the executive that 
it is impossible for a ‘secret’ to be kept 
by 3,000 people - members are being 
told not to pass on what is deemed to 
be highly sensitive and confidential 
information. It says something about 
the competence of the executive major¬ 
ity if they genuinely believe that the full 
facts will not leak to the wider public, 
probably within hours. Indeed, we can 
expect several slightly different ver¬ 


sions to leak, since different spins will 
be put on what is revealed at these 
dozens of closed meetings. 

The fact that only the executive’s ver¬ 
sion of events will be laid out before 
branches is also worrying. Why won’t 
Tommy be available to put the record 
straight if he believes the executive’s 
representative is guilty of distortion? The 
ludicrously long period of preparing 
members before informing the press fur¬ 
ther exacerbates our crisis. The party is 
totally paralysed, since all members are 
expected to keep shtoom on this issue 
until every last one of us is briefed in 
private session. And we are incapable 
of addressing any other question in the 
media, because our leadership crisis is 
the only story they are prepared to talk 
to us about. 

I have not been told the full reasons 
for Tommy’s sacking. Although one ex¬ 
ecutive member promised to hand me 
every detail necessary to convince me 
to stop defending Tommy Sheridan in¬ 
side and outside the party, when I heard 
all that comrade had to say, I was far 
from convinced. But it is obvious that 
Alan McCombes is correct about one 
thing, and the Weekly Worker article 
seriously mistaken: Tommy Sheridan’s 
fall was not a simple result of our execu¬ 
tive’s surrendering to a reactionary 
‘back to basics’ morality. It is true that 
during our recent debates over the 
decriminalisation of prostitution a sec¬ 
tion of the party has revealed itself as 
holding many reactionary attitudes 


where sex is concerned. But these com¬ 
rades could not carry a vote within the 
executive to sack Tommy for this rea¬ 
son - certainly not a unanimous vote 
of all 19 members present. So, one or 
more other explanations are required. 

It surprises me that so many intelli¬ 
gent people I have spoken to are on the 
lookout for a single explanation for 
what has been going on. I detect maybe 
a dozen motives mixed up here. Some 
comrades will be completely conscious 
as to what they are up to, others no 
doubt lacking more than the most primi¬ 
tive self-awareness. A few probably do 
believe the SSP should not be led by 
someone who allegedly did the things 
Tommy is said to have done. They un¬ 
doubtedly constitute a very small mi¬ 
nority. I have been told by members of 
the party executive (and this is deemed 
the killer argument by their most enthu¬ 
siastic apologists) that Tommy’s unfor¬ 
givable crime was publicly lying about 
some of the allegations that have ap¬ 
peared in the press. 

When Tommy denies the allegations 
made about him in the gutter press, is he 
telling the truth? I honestly do not know. 
More to the point, I could not care less. 
If he is lying, then he is lying about some¬ 
thing that is none of my business - nor 
is it the business of any other member 
of the party. So what is utterly unforgiv¬ 
able is that the executive have taken the 
collective decision to embroil 3,000 mem¬ 
bers of our party in what is essentially a 
private matter. Perhaps it might be best 


for members of the executive to mind 
their own business. Those who are fo¬ 
cusing everyone’s attention on Tommy’s 
private life ought to be ashamed of them¬ 
selves. 

The executive has no right to inform 
anyone about such matters, any more 
than they would have the right to out a 
gay or bisexual member of the party who 
remains in the closet. Indeed no social¬ 
ist has the right to out a closeted homo¬ 
sexual, whether inside the party or not. 
It is up to the individual to choose how 
and when they come out to their friends 
and family, workmates, the wider public 
- if, indeed, they choose to come out at 
all. Although Tommy is not being ac¬ 
cused of being gay, he deserves exactly 
the same courtesy. Is that the end of the 
story? No, of course not. 

We are left searching for an explana¬ 
tion as to why 19 members of the ex¬ 
ecutive could have miscalculated so 
spectacularly as to what party members 
had a right to know about Tommy’s pri¬ 
vate life. Some probably were motivated 
by unprincipled electoral calculations. 
Mud does stick, and a few may believe 
the allegations despite Tommy’s deni¬ 
als. Some voters may desert the party 
because they believe Tommy is being 
economical with the truth, and, as far 
as they are concerned, lying is always 
an issue, even when the thing lied 
about is utterly irrelevant. I have to fo¬ 
cus on this question, because it is the 
most important for many sincere, but, 
as far as I am concerned, very mis¬ 


guided comrades. 

Just because there are many things 
socialists must tell the truth about, that 
does not mean that we cannot lie about 
anything. Lying is sometimes accept¬ 
able, obligatory even. If an armed psy¬ 
chopath asked for directions to 
someone I believed they intended to 
murder, I would misdirect them. When 
Tommy Sheridan swears an oath of al¬ 
legiance to the queen, I do not de¬ 
nounce him as a hypocrite. So lying per 
se is not the issue. But what about in 
this particular case? Well, my under¬ 
standing (which has yet to be verified 
by a definitive account) is that Tommy 
was instructed by the executive either 
to tell the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth about his private 
life when asked about it, or else refuse 
to discuss it at all. 

In all probability, this is what led to his 
downfall. I can certainly appreciate why 
all 19 members of the executive might 
vote for Tommy’s resignation if he cat¬ 
egorically refused to be bound by such 
an ultimatum. I would not consider it a 
terrible crime if this was the reason why 
members of the executive voted for 
Tommy to step down. I would, however, 
consider it a tactically mistaken course 
of action. The executive, in my opinion, 
had no right to issue such an ultimatum, 
which was far too inflexible. Comrades 
should be allowed considerable leeway 
in pulling the wool over people’s eyes 
where their private life is concerned. It is 
no one else’s business. If individuals lie 
about such a thing, who gives a damn? 

If our party persists with the moralis¬ 
tic attitude towards lying about our pri¬ 
vate lives that appears to have brought 
down our national convenor, then we will 
set in motion a feeding frenzy of all the 
tabloid press to uncover more and more 
salacious stories about members of our 
executive, party spokespersons, and 
perhaps even rank and file members. 

Our only hope of calling a halt to such 
a witch-hunt is by declaring our private 
lives as a matter for ourselves alone. And 
if party members want to tell a few white 
lies about their private lives, that is also 
the business of the individual and not 
of the party. If comrades are asked by the 
gutter press or anyone else to confirm 
or deny what Tommy says about his 
private life, then they should respond as 
he did when asked by the Scottish Mir¬ 
ror what he thought of how Alan Mc¬ 
Combes conducts his personal affairs: 
“I never comment on other people’s pri¬ 
vate lives.” 

I now turn to a motive that was dis¬ 
missed out of hand in the Weekly Worker 
article: a coup precipitated by 
factionalism, personal ambition or sim¬ 
ple maliciousness towards Tommy Sher¬ 
idan. I am not nearly so dismissive. While 
clearly this was not the primary motive 
of all 19 members of the executive, I am 
sure that it was for a handful, at least. 
How else can we interpret Tommy’s ref¬ 
erence to “black arts” playing a key role 
in his removal from office? Frances 
Curran and Alan McCombes have both 
categorically dismissed this notion - the 
obvious implication being that Tommy 
is suffering from paranoid delusions. 

However, I am convinced that Tommy 
is on to something. It strikes me that 
some comrades who lacked the courage 
to challenge Tommy for the leadership 
openly have manoeuvred behind the 
scenes to prise open a vacancy. Cur¬ 
rently lurking in the shadows, they prob¬ 
ably would have thrown their hats into 
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the ring by now were it not for the reaction to 
Tommy’s resignation, inside and outside the 
party. 

Outside the party, there is virtual unani¬ 
mous hostility to the toppling of Tommy; with 
media pundits smelling an unprincipled coup, 
it is argued that those who orchestrated it will 
live to regret it (as will all sections of our party, 
given the considerable political skills comrade 
Sheridan has at his disposal). Partly as a con¬ 
sequence of constant media speculation since 
Tommy’s resignation, there appear to be the 
beginnings of a backlash inside the party 
against his political assassins. It is hard to 
calculate at this stage how widespread this 
backlash is or how deep it goes beneath the 
relatively thin layer of activists into the large 
mass of passive card-carrying members. The 
Edinburgh North and Musselburgh branch 
motion of no confidence in the executive may 
be a sign of things to come. 

And it is not the only sign. At the time of 
writing, two of our MSPs have broken ranks 
since last Tuesday’s press conference, both 
now openly displaying the loyalty towards 
Tommy that was in such short supply on 
November 9. Colin Fox and Rosemary Byrne 
now personally display full solidarity with 
Tommy in his libel action against The News 
of the World , loyalty that Alan McCombes felt 
unable to extend in his televised interview last 
Friday. Although the consequences of a de¬ 
feat for Tommy Sheridan could be his being 
bankrupted, Alan found it impossible to do 
more than “hope” Tommy wins. 

In his televised interview, comrade Mc¬ 
Combes felt unable to describe Tommy as 
having acted with honour and integrity, other 
than with the remarkable qualification, “in his 
own terms.” His interviewer, Glen Campbell, 
afterwards laid a lot of stress on this odd ex¬ 
pression. According to Alan, those who 
voted to remove Tommy immediately, rather 
than allow him to remain in post until Febru¬ 
ary’s AGM, had acted with honour and in¬ 
tegrity. But does that apply to all 19? Take 
Duncan Rowan, for example. It is possible that 
the transcript of the taped conversation be¬ 
tween our North East regional organiser and 
a hack that was printed in the Scottish edi¬ 
tion of The News of the World (Sunday No¬ 
vember 14) was a forgery. However, assuming 
the extracts printed thus far are genuine, then 
(as Duncan himself predicted in the transcript) 
he is finished. He appears to have been 
caught on tape offering The News of the 
World the name of one of Tommy’s alleged 
former sexual conquests, a name allegedly 
uncovered by the party’s executive. 

This information could be used to drag 
Tommy’s name through the mud, or (still 
worse) could be used to trap Tommy into 
coming a cropper during his libel action. Since 
at least one member of the SSP executive ap¬ 
pears to have no problem with leaking highly 
sensitive and confidential information to The 
News of the World , Alan McCombes’ char¬ 
acterisation of it as honourable and full of in¬ 
tegrity seems downright misleading. Perhaps 
Duncan is the exception that proves the mle. 
Perhaps he alone will be caught having dis¬ 
graced himself. Then again, perhaps not. 

As far as I am concerned, we have undoubt¬ 
edly witnessed an unprincipled power strug¬ 
gle that succeeded in toppling our national 
convenor - something I deeply regret and hope 
might be reversed, even in the short term. I have 
no doubt that those who initiated this at¬ 
tempted coup exploited the allegations about 
Tommy’s private life (and may have been in¬ 
strumental in bringing them to the attention of 
the gutter press in the first place). The fact that 
Tommy was at loggerheads with the rest of the 
executive in how to deal with these allegations 
appears to have been the final straw. 

I have no reason to believe that those who 
behaved dishonourably and without integrity 
constitute more than a small number of execu¬ 
tive members. I do not believe they were ever 
united behind a single candidate as Tommy’s 
successor. All the alternative candidates 
amongst our MSPs are, however, in my opin¬ 
ion liable to drag the party considerably to the 
right. If the vote of no confidence in the execu¬ 
tive is passed on December 12, then Tommy 
will hopefully return as national convenor. 

I would prefer it if the executive recognised 
the many mistakes it has made in the last pe¬ 
riod and itself appealed to Tommy to return to 
the helm. If they do not do that, and if the vote 
of no confidence is lost, then and only then 
will we be forced to turn our attention to se¬ 
lecting a new national convenor • 


Get well, Leanne, 



A t an acrimonious meeting of Cardiff 
Stop the War Coalition on November 
19, the Socialist Workers Party 
botched an attempt to take complete control 
of the local anti-war movement. In what was 
frequently a shambolic and ill-tempered meet¬ 
ing, it served as an object lesson in the present 
state of relations on the left. 

What lay behind the attempted putsch was 
the SWP’s ludicrous desire to remove any¬ 
one from the local steering committee who 
was even slightly ‘off message’ and replace 
them with people who could be trusted not 
to rock the boat. Yet, bizarrely this did not mean 
simply dumping those to the left of the SWP. 
It also meant that they also sought to remove 
Feanne Wood AM, a prominent Plaid Cymru 
leftwinger. 

A former Fabour councillor, Sue Tent, was 
put up to challenge Feanne Wood for the 
position of chair. Unfortunately Feanne has 
been suffering from a bout of influenza and 
her absence enabled the SWP and its hang¬ 
ers-on in Respect to narrowly defeat her. But 
this was the SWP’s only success - if you can 
call it that. To cut a long story short (to 
explain in full the chaotic proceedings would 
be to risk the mental health of the reader), due 
to the normal bungling that is characteristic 
of the organisation in Wales, the SWP just 
failed to remove the other principal target of 
takeover, Pete Ashley of Workers Power, al¬ 
though he lost the officer’s position he had 
previously held. Indeed, to add insult to in¬ 
jury, after a complete cock-up in handling 
nominations, the SWP were unable to pre¬ 
vent Ethan Grech of the CPGB from taking the 
trade union officer’s position. Cheers, com¬ 
rades. 

So there you have it. There are now not one, 
but two ‘ultra-lefts’ on the steering commit¬ 
tee. True, the SWP and its nodding donkeys 
still have a large majority, but it wanted a com¬ 
mittee packed completely with people it could 
trust to do everything behind closed doors. 
No doubt it will still try, but this will now prove 
to be a slightly more difficult task. 


Quite what possessed the comrades to re¬ 
move Feanne from the chair is hard to fathom. 
Hardly an ‘ultra-left’, she is someone who has 
spoken from the rostrum at Trafalgar Square 
at the end of anti-war demos, has given pub¬ 
licity to the anti-war movement and has con¬ 
sistently championed many leftwing causes. 
One would have thought that the SWP 
would have cherished someone formally to 
its right and with a national profile. 

Possibly, it is because the SWP in Cardiff 
is plain dumb. The SWP chair and its new 
Cardiff organiser (who tried to orchestrate the 
meeting) are neither of them the sharpest tools 
in the box. No wonder Cardiff branch of the 
SWP is smaller than in any other British city 
of a similar size. 

Alternatively, it could be because Feanne 
has a record of working with all shades of the 
left in Wales, including the Cardiff Social Fo¬ 
rum, which the SWP shuns. Perhaps she could 
not be trusted to keep silent about SWP 
manoeuvrings in the local anti-war movement. 

More insidiously, it could have been an 
attempt, backed up by SWP leaders, to ex¬ 
clude anyone with a position of influence from 
criticising the SWP/Respect road show. It was 
curious that the only non-members of Re¬ 
spect on the SWP-proposed ‘slate’ was a 
comrade from the pro-Respect wing of the 
Communist Party of Britain (who to his credit 
voted not to exclude either comrade Wood 
or comrade Ashley) and Sue Tent herself. 
Possibly, they are hoping that assiduous 
courting of her could lead to her decamping 
to Respect. 

If this is so, it is sectarian lunacy. Getting 
the grand total of 0.6% of the vote in the Eu¬ 
ropean elections, Respect Wales is hardly in 
a position to gain hegemony over anything 
at all. Instead all it has done is to cause a deep 
rupture in Cardiff STWC and exacerbated 
suspicions about the SWP. In doing so, the 
SWP has perhaps scored an own goal by ex¬ 
ploding the myth that it wants a genuinely 
broad and diverse anti-war movement • 

Cameron Richards 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

0 The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ on the left. 

In reality they are confessional sects. Members who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporavy or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Evevywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, 'One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■ The working class must be ovganised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theovy is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capital¬ 
ism can only be superseded globally. All forms of national¬ 
ist socialism are reactionavy and anti-working class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be readied 
to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victovy in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human histovy. 

■All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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Bridge the 
town-country 
divide 



Foxhunting is a class issue 


L ast week the rarely used Parliament 
Act was invoked in order to force 
through the Protection of Wild 
Mammals Bill and ban hunting with 
hounds in England and Wales. This was 
the culmination of a long, seven-year 
slog, which saw reactionary mobs vio¬ 
lently protesting in Parliament Square, 
the Blairites torturous yet futile struggle 
for a ‘third way’ compromise and, of 
course, repeated attempts by the House 
of Lords to sabotage the bill and hence 
defy the will of the House of Commons, 
which in September voted by a clear 
majority to ban hunting with hounds. 
So, as from February 18 next year, it is 
illegal. 

Of course, right to the very end, the 
whole debate and parliamentary process 
around the issue was dogged by prevari¬ 
cation, fudge and confusion. Underpres¬ 
sure from the government front benches, 
MPs agreed by a majority of 151 to de¬ 
lay the implementation of the bill - but 
only to July 2006 rather than 2007, which 
was the government’s preferred option. 
Not unreasonably, suspicions were 
aroused that the government was trying, 
yet again, to scupper it. However, within 
hours the peers, by a margin of 153 to 
114, voted to reject the 18-month delay, 
triggering the Parliament Act. Thus, 
thanks to the strenuous efforts of the 
peers, those directly employed in the 
hunt are facing joblessness in three as 
opposed to 18 months time. 

The numbers involved are not large, 
despite Countryside Alliance propa¬ 
ganda. It has been estimated by New¬ 
castle University’s Centre for Rural 
Economy that up to 700 people are em¬ 
ployed directly by the 300 or so hunts in 
England and Wales, with between 1,500 
and 3,000 in related equestrian busi¬ 
nesses. Nevertheless it is important that 
mral workers are not punished with un¬ 
employment. There must be compensa¬ 
tion for those who lose their jobs. 

From next year we can now look for¬ 
ward to a situation whereby the aristo¬ 
cratic and land-owning elite, not to 
mention their little army of plebeian re¬ 
tainers and rightwing middle class allies, 
can receive a £5,000 fine or a maximum 
six-months jail sentence for indulging in 
their beloved ‘sport’ of foxhunting. 

On the other hand, we have no love 
for foxhunting. The sooner it went the 
way of bear-baiting and cock-fighting, 
etc, the better. Such activities and rituals 
dehumanise the human being and inflict 
unnecessary levels of cruelty and suf¬ 
fering on the animals. Therefore, the Pro¬ 
tection of Wild Mammals Bill can be 
critically defended and, of course, the 
Countryside Alliance should be firmly 
opposed. 

Despite the prattle of the rightwing 
press there is a clear democratic mandate 
against foxhunting - both in urban and 
mral areas. Polls have shown this to be 
the case over and over again. It is also 
arrant nonsense to claim that the cam¬ 
paign against foxhunting is the peculiar 
obsession of the Blairites or envious 
‘townies’ out to stomp all over ‘country 
values’. In reality, the defenders of fox¬ 
hunting, and all related activities, are rep¬ 
resentatives of the minority rural 
aristocracy and bourgeoisie, who mn 
the entire CA show and whose narrow 
interests it serves. 

The day after the bill was passed, the 



Tories on the street 

CA’s legal team went to the high court 
to lodge a request for a complete judicial 
review of the Parliament Act, claiming 
that it has always been illegal (despite 
the fact that it has already been used 
four times, once by Margaret Thatcher 
herself). Somewhat ironically, given the 
high Tory nature of the CA, they will also 
be appealing to the ‘Brussels bureau¬ 
crats’, arguing that the ban on hunting 
with hounds is a breach of the European 
convention on human rights, which en¬ 
shrines the right to the “enjoyment of 
property”. By most accounts, the CA’s 
legalistic bid to retrieve foxhunting is 
doomed to failure. 

Then of course, for our outraged 
aristos and capitalist farmers there is al¬ 
ways the second line of attack - the road 
of extra-parliamentary resistance, direct 
action and civil disobedience. Indeed, 
there is a distinct whiff of ermined sedi¬ 
tion and rebellion in the air. We read that 
least 40,000 hunters, including some 
from the Prince of Wales’s local Beau¬ 
fort Hunt in Gloucestershire, are threat¬ 
ening to join meets across the country 
on February 19, in a massive defiance of 
the law. There are 318 registered hound 
packs in England and Wales, including 
184 foxhound packs and 20 harrier packs. 
A not insubstantial force. 

Militant landowners are threatening to 
wreak havoc on public services by block¬ 
ing access to their property, preventing 
railworkers from getting to tracks and 
utility companies from maintaining elec¬ 
tricity pylons and gas lines. It seems that 
the Real Countryside Alliance and the 
Countryside Action Network, both of 
which have been described as the “Hez¬ 
bollah wing” of the CA, are behind many 
of these schemes. 

All partisans of the working class 
should take this ugly mmble of discon¬ 
tent seriously, seeing how these reac¬ 
tionary malcontents are fanatically 
inclined, well organised and connected 
... and armed , unlike the working class. 
When we examine the pro-foxhunting 
forces, we see a future anticipation, or 
outline, of what the vanguard of coun¬ 
terrevolution would look like under Brit¬ 
ish conditions. 

The frue significance, and importance, 
of the foxhunting debate came from what 
might seem at first glance to be an un¬ 


likely source. Writing with admirable clar¬ 
ity in the august pages of The Sunday 
Telegraph , Peter Bradley, Labour MP 
and unpaid parliamentary private secre¬ 
tary to rural affairs minister Alun Michael, 
said that the hunting ban was an act of 
“class war” against reactionary-estab¬ 
lishment Britain and then went on to 
boldly declare: “Ultimately it’s about 
who governs Britain. That’s why they 
oppose the right to roam and a ban on 
hunting. For them it’s ownership of prop¬ 
erty, especially land, and not citizenship, 
that confers privilege” (November 21). 

Frankly, our complaint is that the Blair 
government has no intention of aggres¬ 
sively pursuing the class war in the 
countryside and never will. The foxhunt¬ 
ing ban was forced upon Blair by mass 
pressure. It does not constitute an inte¬ 
gral part of a democratic programme for 
the radical reorganisation of the whole 
countryside. Indeed his government, 
not least Alun Michael, are committed 
to further intensive capitalist develop¬ 
ment in farming and a greater centralisa¬ 
tion of ownership. 

All the babble from the CA, the reac¬ 
tionary peers and the rightwing media 
about protecting ‘mral values’, ‘conser¬ 
vation’, etc, is just hypocritical cant. So 
too is the idea that foxhunting with 
hounds somehow represents some sort 
of wonderful ancient tradition. These 
people and their ancestors have mined 


the British countryside and use it for 
profit and sport to the exclusion of the 
broad mass of the population. That is 
what their ‘mral values’ amount to, that 
is what they want to ‘conserve’ and that 
is what their snarling defence of foxhunt¬ 
ing is all about. 

Actually foxhunting is a relatively new 
pursuit. Until the beginning of the 19th 
century, deer-hunting was the chosen 
sport of the aristocracy. However, our 
‘conservationist’ aristocrats hunted the 
deer, and other species, to near extinc¬ 
tion, so had to find new prey. New breed¬ 
ing techniques meant that horses and 
hounds were capable of attaining new 
peaks of running and jumping, and hunt¬ 
ing clubs with annual subscriptions 
were founded. In other words, to all in¬ 
tents and purposes, foxhunting was a 
Georgian invention, not a ‘tradition’ 
going back to the 14th century, as claimed 
by The Guardian and others. 

Of course, the very existence of fox¬ 
hunting, like grouse shooting, etc, de¬ 
pends in the very first place on the 
massive imbalance of land ownership. In 
England and Wales, 25,918,370 acres are 
‘occupied’ by just 157,367 individuals or 
families. Put another way, 0.28% of the 
population owns 64% of all the land. This 
is a pattern that goes back to feudal times, 
when Merrie England was one big hunt¬ 
ing ground for the nobility. During the 
reign of Henry II almost a quarter of the 
realm was royal forest, and it almost goes 
without saying that the nourishment of 
deer, boars, hares, etc took precedence 
over the needs of the toiling masses. It 
was in this way that most of England 
was classified as “the chase”. 

But with the bmtal enclosure acts of 
the 17th and 18th centuries this expro¬ 
priation of the peasant farmer became 
even more bloody and harrowing. Vast 
areas were forcibly cleared of people, just 
so the rich could kill wildlife. The aristo¬ 
cratic and rising bourgeois landowners 
felt compelled to employ armies of keep¬ 
ers in order to eliminate rival predators - 
such as wolves, eagles and peregrines, 
which were systematically eliminated, as 
were the forests, which shrank dramati¬ 
cally in size. 

Self-evidently, there would have been 
no foxhunting if it had not been for this 
monstrous, state-backed robbery which 
evicted our ancestors and denuded na¬ 
ture itself. Essentially, the same class of 
people who form the core of today’s fox- 
hunters owe their lifestyle precisely to 


this historic injustice. By virtue of this 
fact, every hunt or “chase” is an act of 
class war in and of itself, since it is a 
triumphalist confirmation of the ‘natural 
order’ which has the rich and landed 
expropriators at the top and the proper¬ 
tyless working class at the bottom. 

Karl Marx often referred to the “dev¬ 
astating” effects of “deforestation”, 
which he viewed as resulting from a reck¬ 
less and exploitative relation to nature, 
whereby “the development of civilisa¬ 
tion and industry in general has always 
shown itself so active in the destruction 
of forests that everything that has been 
done for their conservation and produc¬ 
tion is completely insignificant in com¬ 
parison” (K Marx and F Engels CWVol 
42, New York 1975, p559). 

Specifically, Marx decried the fact that 
the woodlands of England were not 
“true forests”, since “the deer in the 
parks of the great are demure domestic 
cattle, as fat as London aldermen” - 
while in Scotland “the so-called ‘deer 
forests’ that had been set up for the 
benefit of huntsmen (at the expense of 
rural labourers) encompassed deer but 
no trees” (Capital Vol 1, New York 1976, 
p892-93). 

Marx was certainly an ‘eco-warrior’ 
and indeed scientific communism is thor¬ 
oughly imbued with ecological concerns 
in the fullest sense of the term - that is, 
his ecological awareness was inextrica¬ 
bly bound up with the revolutionary 
struggle to emancipate humanity from all 
class exploitation and oppression. What 
a contrast to the petty bourgeois and 
parched politics of the Green Party. 

Nowadays, British agriculture is run 
along strictly capitalist lines. More natu¬ 
ral flora and fauna have been eliminated. 
Nature lies battered, strangled and 
starved. The wanton use of chemicals 
is near universal. Whole tracts of Britain 
have been transformed into a 
monocultural desert in the interests of 
capital. Rural workers face impoverished 
lives, appallingly low wages and miser¬ 
able or non-existent public services. 
Meanwhile, the concrete grey cities of¬ 
ten contain more wildlife than the coun¬ 
tryside. Here, with a paradoxical 
vengeance, is the town-country divide 
which Marx so decried. 

The ruling classes have brought ru¬ 
ination. Only a working class pro¬ 
gramme can restore the countryside for 
the benefit of all • 

Eddie Ford 
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